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INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 


‘ 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Forrign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 37 a. m., in room G-3, 
Capitol. Hon. Wayne L. Hays (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The subcommittee will come to order. We have 
a quorum present. 

We have before us today proposed legislation in which the United 
States Information Service is vitally interested. 

(The text of Executive Communication No. 394 and draft bill 
follows. ) 

UntIrep STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to transmit a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to the programs authorized by the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. 

These proposals are substantially the same as proposals separately submitted 
by the Agency and the Department of State in the last session of the Congress, 
which were subsequently consolidated into one bill introduced by Senator Smith 
of New Jersey and Senator Mundt as S. 3638. SS. 3638S was passed by the Senate 
but not by the House. The draft bill is, therefore, a consolidated bill which 
includes proposals of the Department of State as well as of the Agency. 

The provisions of the bill which relate to this Agency are, for the most part, of 
a technical and clarifying nature and are designed to simplify and improve the 
operation of the information program. However, the most important proposal 
from the Agency's viewpoint authorizes the establishment of a career corps of 
United States Information officers for overseas service with the Agency. This 
authority is most urgently needed by this Agency to improve its overseas service. 

A detailed explanation of the provisions of the proposed bill is attached, 
together with estimates of increased costs. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this draft bill to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR LARSON, Director. 
A BILL To promote the foreign policy of the United States by amending the United 


States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, Eightieth 
Congress) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assemhled, That section 2 of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, is amended by adding 
before the final period a semicolon and the following new subparagraph (d) to 
paragraph (2): 

“(d) the development of projects for diffusion of knowledge which are of 
interest and value to the United States and other countries.” 
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Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 (a) of such Act is amended by striking out the second 
sentence and substituting therefor the following: 

“The Secretary may provide for orientation courses and other appropriate 
services and materials in the case of persons coming to the United States from 
other countries and for persons going to other countries from the United States 
under the provisions of this Act or under other similar exchange programs when 
the Secretary determines that such orientation courses and services and mate- 
rials will enable persons under such other programs to assist in accomplishing the 
objectives of this Act.” 

(b) Section 201 of such Act is further amended by adding a new paragraph 
as follows: 

““(c) The Secretary may provide for the attendance of nationals of a coopera- 
ting country at selected institutions or places of study in any cooperating country 
for the purpose of study of subjects pertaining to the United States or for 
participation by nationals of such countries in meetings sponsored by individuals 
or public or private organizations of the United States, when he determines that 
urgent foreign relations objectives would be served thereby: Provided, That this 
paragraph shall not authorize the Secretary to provide for the attendance of any 
foreign national at any institution or meeting in any country controlled by 
international communism.” 

Sec. 3. Section 602 (a) of such Act is amended (1) by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the following: “Provided, That no office 
under a State university, land-grant college, or other similar educational institu- 
tion shall be deemed to be a compensated Federal or State office for the purposes 
of this subsection.”: and (2) by adding the following new sentence: “After 
July 1, 1957, the Commission on Information shall consist of seven members, not 
more than four of whom shall be from any one political party; and the appoint- 
ments of the two additional members initially shall be for terms ending in 
January 1960 but thereafter shall be for three-year terms.” 

Sec. 4. Section 603 of such Act is amended by striking out the words “a semi- 
annual” and substituting the words “an annual” therefor. 

Sec. 5. Title VI of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 


“USE OF BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


“Sec. 604. The Secretary is authorized, wherever practicable, to utilize in the 
administration of exchange programs under this Act the services of any 
binational commission or foundation established under authority of any other 
law providing for similar exchange programs. 

Sec. 6. Section 801 (6) of such Act is amended (1) by striking out the period 
at the end of the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding the following: “and from time to time to hold meetings of representatives 
of United States cultural and educational institutions and other organizations 
interested in programs under this Act for the purpose of making reports on, and 
obtaining comments and suggestions with respect to, such programs. Such 
persons will not be considered as persons ‘employed or assigned to duties by the 
Government’ within the meaning of the Act.” ; and (2) by striking from the last 
sentence the words “and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses” and substituting therefor the following: “and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence and other expenses at the rate prescribed by or established pur- 
suant to section 5 of the Administrative Expense Act of 1946, as amended (5 
0. 8. C.. 7b-2),”. 

Sec. 7. Section 802 of such Act is amended 

(1) by inserting “contracts of insurance, guaranty, and indemnity, and” 
after the first “including” in paragraph (2); and 

(2) by striking “and” at the end of paragraph (3), by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon, and by adding after paragraph (4) the following new paragraphs: 

(5) to pay emergency medical expenses and expenses of travel incurred 
by reason of illness for alien employees while assigned temporarily for duty 
outside the countries in which they reside or for participants in activities 
authorized by this Act and to pay for accompanying medical attendants in 
such cases ; and 

“(6) to pay the travel expenses, including a per diem allowance in lieu 
of subsistence, of alien employees and their dependents when such employees 
are authorized to travel in connection with appointment, change of duty, or 
separation.” 
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Sec. 8. The first sentence of section 902 is amended by inserting after the words 
“other government” the words “or any international organization of which the 
United States is a member.” 

Sec. 9. Section 1008 of such Act is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: “except that the report concerning 
activities under the educational exchange programs authorized by this Act shall 
be submitted annually on or before the 31st day of December of each year to 
apply to activities conducted during the previous fiscal year.” 

Sec. 10. The United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 is further amended by adding the following new sections at the end thereof: 


“PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


“Sec. 1012. For the purpose of promoting and maintaining friendly relations 
abroad by the prompt settlement of meritorious claims arising in a foreign 
country, the Secretary of State and the Director of the United States Information 
Agency, and such other officers as they may designate for such purposes, and 
under such regulations as they may prescribe, are hereby authorized to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, and make payments, where accepted by the claim- 
ants in full satisfaction and in final settlement, of claims, excluding claims of 
subrogees, on account of damage to or loss or destruction of public or private 
property both real and personal or on account of personal injury or death of 
inhabitants of a foreign country, including claims respecting personal property 
bailed to the Government and claims for damages incident to the use and occu- 
pancy of real property, whether under a lease, express or implied, or otherwise, 
whenever caused by any agency, instrumentality, officer, agent or employee in 
or of the Department or Agency, incident to the performance of any official 
functions for the United States, when the amount of such claim does not exceed 
$5,000: Provided, That in cases where the amount exceeds $2,500 but does not 
exceed $5,000, payment shall be made only after approval by the Secretary or 
Director. 

“The Secretary or Director may certify to Congress any meritorious claim 
or portion thereof which is in excess of $5,000 as may be deemed to be just and 
reasonable for payment out of appropriations that may be made by Congress 
therefor. 

“No claim shall be considered unless presented within one year after the 
claim arose, 

“Every claim settled under the authority of this Act shall be final and con- 
clusive for all purposes, notwithstanding any other provision of law to the 
contrary. 

“UNITED STATES INFORMATION OFFICERS 


“Sec. 1013. (a) There is hereby established a category of officers of the United 
States Information Agency to be known as United States Information officers 
who shall, except as provided in this section, be subject to the provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as heretofore or hereafter amended (hereinafter 
referred to as the Foreign Service Act), and any other provisions of law which 
are or may become applicable to Foreign Service officers: Provided, That no 
person shall be eligible for appointment as a United States Information officer 
unless he meets standards ‘and has passed examinations substantially equivalent 
to those required for appointment as a Foreign Service officer under the Foreign 
Service Act. 

“(b) Such authority as is or may become available by statute to the Secretary 
of State with respect to Foreign Service officers, shall be available on the same 
basis to the Director of the United States Information Agency (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Director’) with respect to United States Information officers, 
except as otherwise provided in this section, and except for the following sections 
of the Foreign Service Act or portions thereof which shall not apply to United 
States Information officers: 201 (Director General of the Foreign Service), 
211 (a) (Board of the Foreign Service), 401 (1) (chiefs of mission), 411 (chiefs 
of mission), the first three sentences of section 412 (classes of career ambassador 
and career minister), 421-422 (officers temporarily in charge), 431 (chiefs of 
mission), the last sentence of section 448 (designation of hardship posts), 
501-502 (principal diplomatic representatives), the second and third sentences 
of section 517 (lateral entry), 518-519 (career ambassadors, career ministers, 
and chiefs of mission), 571 (b) (eligibility of Foreign Service officers to serve 
as Director General), and section 631 (retirement of career ambassadors and 
career ministers). 
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“(c) There are hereby established in the United States Information Agency 
(1) a board composed of four senior officers of the Agency designated by the 
Director, and one officer of the Department of State designated by the Secretary 
of State, one of whom shall be designated Chairman by the Director, and (2) 
a board of examiners designated by the Director, which boards shall carry out 
with respect to foreign service personnel of the Agency the functions vested 
by the Foreign Service Act in the Board of the Foreign Service and the Board 
ef Examiners for the Foreign Service, respectively. 

“(d) The Secretary of State may, upon request of the Director, recommend 
to the President that United States Information officers be commissioned as 
diplomatic or consular officers, or both, in accordance with section 512 of the 
Foreign Service Act. The Secretary of State may, upon request of the Director, 
assign United States Information officers, commissioned as diplomatic or consular 
officers, to serve under such commissions in accordance with sections 512 and 514 
of the Foreign Service Act. 

“(e) The Director shall establish and administer an independent retirement 
and disability system for United States Information officers in accordance with 
the provisions of the Foreign Service Act. 

“(f) Regulations prescribed by the Director with respect to appointments, 
promotions, assignments, separations, and the general administration of the 
United States Information officer personnel system, shall at all times be compati- 
ble with, and to the extent practicable, similar to those applicable to the Foreign 
Service officers corps. 

“(g) Nothing in this legislation shall be construed to authorize the Director 
to establish a Foreign Service Institute as provided in title VII of the Foreign 
Service Act. 

“(h) Nothing in this legislation shall be construed to make permanent the 
separation of the overseas information program from the Department of State. 


“UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 


“Src. 1014. The Agency established by section 1 of Reorganization Plan Num 
bered 8 of 1953 shall hereafter be known as the ‘United States Information Serv- 
ice’ and all references in such reorganization plan or in any statute, regulations, 
agreement, or other legal instrument to the ‘United States Information Agency’ 
shall he construed to refer to the ‘United States Information Service’. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to alter or affect in any way the functions, an- 
thorities, or responsibilities of the Agency.” 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We are privileged to have with us the Director 
of that organization, the Hon. Arthur Larson. Mr. Larson, if you 
would like to read your statement, then at the end of it the subeom- 


mittee may ask some questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR LARSON, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This subcommittee has be- 
fore it for consideration proposed amendments to the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 
S0th Cong.). Some of these amendments, relating to the educational 
exchange program, have been proposed by the Department of State; 
others relating to the information program, including in particular 
provisions to authorize an improved overseas personnel system, have 
been proposed by the United States Information Agency. Several 
other amendments are jointly sponsored. 

As you will recall, similar amendments were proposed to the last 
Congress, and a bill embodying a number of these amendments (S. 
3638) passed the Senate and was referred to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The Foreign Affairs Committee held several hearings 
on the bill last spring, but did not report it out. 
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This Agency and the State Department have now submitted to the 
Congress “the proposed legislation before you this morning, which 
represents a consolidation into one bill of most of the amendments 
proposed at the 1: ist session. While this legislation is generally simi- 
lar to the bill, S. 36388, considered by the For eign Affairs Committee 
last year, several eo the amendments originally proposed have been 
dropped entirely, and the language of many of the remaining provi- 
sions has been substantially revised. These revisions were made to 
meet useful suggestions advanced by various Members of Congress 
during the hearings last year, and also to simplify and shorten the 
bill. From both viewpoints, we feel that the present legislation is a 
definite improvement over the bill considered by the last Congress. 

I would like in this introductory statement to concentrate on the 
section of the bill, which would give the Agency statutory authority 
for an improved overseas personnel system. This is by far the most 
important provision of the bill from the Agency’s viewpoint. After 
L conclude, Clive DuVal, our General Counsel, will be glad to speak 
briefly to the other sections proposed by the Agency, and Mr. E. 
Allan Lightner, Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Aff: airs, State 
Dep: a will discuss the provisions proposed by the Department 
of State. I understand that Mr. Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, is scheduled to appear before the sub- 
committee this afternoon, 

What we now propose, simply stated, is that statutory authority 
be made available to the Agency to establish a competitive career 
system for our overseas personnel, which will facilitate develop- 
ment of a group of highly qualified professional officers comparable 
to the State Department’s Foreign Service officers. Such a system 
will greatly assist the Agency to retain and attract top level personnel 
and unquestionably should result in improving the effectiveness of 
our oper ations. 

The provisions authorizing improvements in the Agency’s overseas 
personnel system appear in section 10 of the bill at pages 5 to 7. I 
might say at this point that these provisions differ substantially from 
the personnel provisions contained in S. 3638, the bill considered by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee last year. One of the basic differences 
is that under the present proposal mandatory provisions of law ap- 
plicable to Foreign Service officers, relating to examination, appoint- 
ment, promotion, selection out, separation for cause and the like, are 
made applicable to United States Information officers. In compari- 
son, under S. 3638, the Agency’s officers were made subject to the pro- 
visions of law applic able to F oreign Service Reserve personnel, and 
matters of examination, appointment, promotion, and so on, were 
toa much greater extent left to the discretion of the Director of this 
Agency. A summary of the major differences between the personnel 
provisions of the present bill and the personnel provisions of S. 3638 
is contained in the folder before each of you. 

At the time the United States Information Agency was set up by 
Reorganization Plan No. 8, the President conferred on the Agency 
the authority to employ personnel in its overseas service as Foreign 
Service Reserve officers and Foreign Service Staff officers. The 
Agency was not given authority, however, to appoint career Foreign 
Service officers. Asof January 31, 1957, the Agency had in its foreign 
service 109 Foreign Service Reserve officers, 1,345 Foreign Service 
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Staff officers, and 7,686 Foreign Service local employees. Total em- 
ployment in the Agency’s foreign service—excluding 27 Foreign 
Service officers on loan from the Department of State—was 9,140 
persons. 

The President recognized that the personnel authority granted to 
the Agency was not adequate. In the message he sent to the Con- 
gress with the reorganization plan on June 1, 1953, he said: 

While these arrangements (i. e., to provide a personnel system for the Agency’s 
foreign operations) will enable the new Agency to function with reasonable 
effectiveness from the outset, I do not consider them permanently suitable. 

The system under which we now operate is unsatisfactory for a 
number of reasons. Americans in our overseas service may hold ap- 
pointments only as Foreign Service Reserve or Foreign Service Staff 
officers. Over 90 percent (1,345) of the American personnel in our 
overseas service, including most of our professional people, presently 
serve as Foreign Service Staff officers. 

The Staff corps was created by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as 
a support group to the career officer corps of the Department of State. 
Appointment to the Staff corps is based primarily on technical quali- 
fications. Pursuant to the recommendations of the Wriston report, 
the State Department is now using the Staff corps principally as a 
category for clerical and technical employees. Consequently, we are 
bound to encounter an increasingly difficult morale problem if we re- 
quire our professional people to serve as Staff employees. 

Furthermore, the salary of Foreign Service Staff officers is low, two 
full grades below the salary for “class 1 Foreign Service Reserve 
officers. At present, the entrance level for a Foreign Service Staff 
officer, FSS-—1, is $10,700 as against the entrance salary for a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, class 1, of $14,600. 

Chiefly because of the lower ceiling on Staff salaries, the Agency’s 
most important and valuable officers—our public affairs officers and 
other top-level officials overseas—hold appointments as Foreign 
Service Reserve officers. We now have 109 Foreign Service Reserve 
officers in our service. 

The Foreign a Reserve category, however, in no sense meets 
our needs for a career service system. Reserve appointments are 
authorized eae the Foreign Service Act for temporary service not 
to exceed 5 years. While Reserve officers are accorded the same salary 
and allowances as Foreign Service officers, the limitations on tenure 
makes the Reserve category the antithesis of a career system. A num- 
ber of our best officers have already served longer than 5 years, and 
we have been able to retain them only by a provision in our annual 
appropriation acts granting l-year exte nsions of their appointments. 
This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs: There is never any 
assurance that this provision will be included the next year. It could 
be removed by committee action or by a point of order on the floor. 

In addition, Reserve officers have no legal security whatsoever in 
their jobs. Under the law they may be separated at any time for any 
reason. 

Moreover, our personnel, both Reserve and Staff, are at present 
eligible only for civil-service retirement benefits. These benefits are 
less than those available to For eign Service officers with whom our 
people serve side by side overseas. This naturally creates problems of 
equity and morale. 
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Also, as you know, many of our posts are located in areas where work 
is demanding and living is hard. Moreover, the work itself, whatever 
the location, requires experience, expert knowledge, and a high level 
of ability and character. In order to persuade able young people 
to dedicate themselves to this important work we must offer them a 
personnel system which will attract them and keep them despite the 
heavy dem: ands and the difficult conditions under which the work is 
frequently carried on. We must give them, in other words, a salary 
scale, tenure, and a retirement plan that is equivalent to that of For- 
eign Service officers doing similar work under similar conditions. 

The career system we propose is to be modeled after the Foreign 
Service officer corps of the State Department. It will be a competitive 
service, restricted to persons who meet high standards of character 
and competence, and advancement will depend solely on merit and 
ability. Our oflicers, who will be known as United States Information 
officers, will have the same benefits as State Department Foreign Serv- 
ice oflicers—that is, job security, equivalent compensation, and a bene- 
ficial retirement system. And they will be subject to similar obliga- 
tions—assignment at any time to posts anywhere in the world, “selec- 
tion out” for substandard service, and the frequent disadvantages of 
life in distant, sometimes primitive, areas of the world. 

The management of the system will be similar in all respects—iden- 
tical in most—to that of the State Departient’s Foreign Service sys- 
tem. We intend to organize and operate our career service in such a 
way as to assure that its members will be recruited, promoted, assigned, 
and otherwise treated in a manner similar to Foreign Service officers 
of comparable age, ability, and experience. In fact, the proposed 
legislation expressly requires in subsection (f) that— 

Regulations prescribed by the Director with respect to appointments, promo- 
tions, assignments, separations, and the general administration of the United 
States Information Officer personnel system, shall at all times be compatible 
with, and to the extent practicable, similar to those applicable to the Foreign 
Service officer corps. 

During the past 31% years we have maintained a close working rela- 
tionship with the St: ate Department, and in most respects already fol- 
low the same policies and regulations for our overseas personnel as 
govern the Department’s Foreign Service. We propose to continue 
close coordination with the Department in this field. For example, 
you will note that the draft legislation (subsee. (c)) expressly pro- 
vides that the Board which will ¢ -arry out for the Agency the functions 
vested by the Foreign Service Act in the State Department’s Board 
of the Foreign Service will have as 1 of its 5 members an officer of the 
Department of State. 

The Agency intends to move carefully in appointing United States 
Information officers, selecting them on the basis of individual merit, 
and applying criteria similar to those now used by the State Depart- 
ment in the lateral entry of personnel into its Foreign Service system, 
including age and length of Government service. There will defi- 
nitely be no general and automatic blanketing in of all presently em- 
ployed personnel. New appointments will be spread over a period 
of several years. On the basis of the criteria to be employed, we 
estimate that there are at present about 600 Foreign Service Reserve 
and Staff officers eligible for appointment. 
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At the end of a period of perhaps 5 years, a maximum of 1,200 
persons may hold appointments as United States Information officers. 
While most of these will be overseas, about 345 individuals will 
temporarily hold policy, program, and executive positions at Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

I should like to emphasize that what we “oe 9p will in no way 
operate to increase the total number of personnel, or to change the 
present status of our people in the diplomatic and sutiaiah ar missions 
abroad. They will continue to operate as an integral part of the 
1nission under the direction of the ambassador. 

I should like also to stress that this legislation will not freeze In- 
formation officers into jobs from which it will be difficult or impos- 
sible to remove them. While it is true that the relatively few For- 
eign Service Reserve officers will get added job security, since they 
will no longer be removable at will, the remaining 90 percent of the 
proposed Information Officer class—who will be drawn from our 
Foreign Service Staff and civil-service personne]—will become sub- 
ject to the “selection out” process provided in the legislation. This 
will make it easier to remove the least effective officers. Under the new 
legislation all United States Information officers will be rated period- 
ically, and all those who fail to meet performance standards or who 
are not promoted within a prescribed period will be separated from 
the Service. Furthermore, of course, no Government personnel sys- 
tem is ever immune to reductions in staff resulting from reductions in 
appropriations. Also, the authority granted under the Smith-Mundt 
Act can be terminated at any time by concurrent resolution. 

Let me also make the point that this legislation will not result in 
any substantial increase in salary costs. There would be individual 
salary adjustments averaging about $110 per officer, which would 
result in a projected total salary cost of about $110,000 per year. 

With reference to the cost of financing the proposed new retire- 
ment system, the Agency has been informed by the Treasury actuarial 
staff that the modified pay-as-you-go plan, which is now the method of 
funding the Foreign Service officer retirement and disability system, 
will require no appropriations for the first 4 years of operation of the 
new retirement system. The cost of subsequent years of operation 
will be largely offset by a reduction in the cost of civil-service retire- 
ment benefits for Agency employees transferred from this system. 
At present, most of our employees are covered under the civil-service 
retirement system. 

This proposed personnel legislation has been thoroughly reviewed 
and approved within the executive branch. In particular, the pro- 
posal was drafted in consultation with the Department of State, and 
the Department concurs in its submission to the Congress. I believe 
Mr. Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
of the Department, will be willing to speak to that point this after- 
noon. You will also recall that the President stressed the need for 
the enactment of this legislation in his state of the Union message, in 
which he said: 

World events have magnified both the responsibilities and the opportunities of 
the United States Information Agency. Just as, in recent months, the voice of 
communism has become more shaken and confused, the voice of truth must be 
more clearly heard. To enable our Information Agency to cope with these new 
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responsibilities and opportunities, I am asking the Congress * * * for legisla- 
tion establishing a career service for the Agency’s overseas Foreign Service 
officers. 

In closing, let me repeat that we in the United States Information 
Agency are peculiarly dependent on the caliber of our overseas per- 
sonnel for performance of our mission. We can only be as good as 
our Foreign Service personnel. And in order to retain and attract 
high quality effective personnel for our Foreign Service, we must have 
this career service legislation. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Larson. We are very fortunate 
in the subeommittee this morning in having the chairman honor us 
with his presence. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Gorvon, Not at this time. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. You mention on page 5 as to the present critical situa- 
tion, “a number of our best officers have already served over 5 years.” 
How many ? 

Mr. Larson. There are 19 in that group. Then we have a table in 
the backup book that will give you an idea of how this number will 
increase from year to year under the tab “Statistics,” I believe. It is 
chart 1 (e). Iam sorry. It isn’t in your book. I think we might 
submit that for the record. 

Mr. Ifays of Ohio. Would you care to jugt read it, and then we will 
have it in the record 4 

Mr. Larson. The number of employees by years in the Reserve runs 
like this: 5 years and over, 19; 4 to 5 years, 13, which means that very 
soon we will have 32 who have served 5 years; 3 to 4 years, 4; 2 to 3 
years, 8; 1 to 2 years, 25; less than 1 year, 40, making a total of 109. 

Mr. Vorys. The Agency has had, as I can count up—are you the 
eighth head of it since its inception ? 

Mr. Larson. Iam the second head of the Agency. There have been, 
of course, a number of—— 

Mr. Vorys. We consider the USLIA has been going for 9 yea 

Mr. Larson. We just, Mr. Vorys, celebrated the 15th calms 
of the Voice of America about 10 days ago. I suppose its history is 
something like 15 years, in that sense. 

Mr. Vorys. You are the third one in 4 years, isn’t that right? 
Johnson, Streibert, and yourself ? 

Mr. Larson. It became an independent agency about the time that 
Mr. Streibert became Director. Before that, there were a series of 
people who presided over all or part of the information activities that 
we now handled. 

Mr. Vorys. I am asking the question with reference to the USTA, 
which is an agency that I think, as far as this committee is concerned, 
became an agency under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Just what is your question ? 

Mr. Vorys. I am just trying to figure how many heads USIA has 
had in that period, which is 9 years, isn’t it, since the Smith-Mundt 


Act ? 
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STATEMENT OF CLIVE L. DuVAL 2D, GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. DuVat. Since 1948. 

Mr. Vorys. It has had about 8 different heads, 3 of them, John- 
son, Streibert and yourself, since it became an independent agency ? 

Mr. Larson. I think, strictly speaking, only Mr, Streibert since 
the effective date of the Reorganization Plan No. 8, August 1, 1953. 

Mr. Vorys. In any case, there have been a number of heads, and of 
‘course their tenure wouldn’t be affected by this legislation in any 
way? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Mr. Vorys. How many posts at the top would be of a similar char- 
acter that would not be affected by this legislation ? 

Mr. Larson. I should say only two. The Director and the Deputy 
Director are the only two appointments of that character. 

Mr. Vorys. You are operating under Reorganization Plan 8. In 
reading your statement, it would appear that the one place where the 
plan didn’t permit equivalent, similar, and so forth, treatment, as is 
received in the Foreign Service is that the reorganization plan did 
not permit the simulated rank or equivalent rank of Foreign Service 
officers. Could that be cured by simply extending the reorganization 
plan to include appointment to Foreign Service officers ? 

Mr. Larson. I guess from a strictly legal point of view it could be 
done. 

Mr. Vorys. If that were done, if you waited 60 days and it wasn’t 
upset by Congress, under the reorganization law then you would have 
what you want, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Larson. Let me see if I understand you correctly. Your ques- 
tion is whether the device of the reorganization plan rather than 
straight legislation could be used to get the same result ? 

Mr. Vorys. As we go through this, as I have followed your very 
interesting statement, I am trying to get the legal framework and then 
the personnel framework involved. What is the legal problem, and 
then what is the personnel problem? It just occurred to me that 
since the reorganization plan, if not upset by Congress, has the force 
of law, that if the original reorganization plan had permitted you 
to appoint the equivalent of Foreign Service officers, you would be 
all fixed up. I wondered why that wasn’t done or isn’t done. 

Mr. DuVat. The answer is, Mr. Vorys, we could be authorized by 
an Executive order issued by the President under the Reorganization 
Plan 8 to appoint Foreign Service officers under the Foreign Service 
Act. This was not originally done because the Department felt it 
would be undesirable at that time. I don’t believe their views have 
changed. I don’t believe they would want us to be authorized to 
appoint Foreign Service officers by an Executive order issued by the 
President. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We are proceeding under the 5-minute rule. I 
am going to extend it, if you will yield to me, for a question. 

Mr. Vorys. I want to yield. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would like to clarify this, if the Chair may, 
at the moment. What you propose, correct me if I am wrong, the 
only way it could be done under the law would be to issue an Executive 
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order to appoint Foreign Service officers because there is a law estab- 
lished for that. In effect, if that happened, you would have officers 
working for the United States Information Agency who are actually 
Foreign Service officers of the State Department? 

Mr. Larson. I think what Mr. Vorys- 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Wouldn’t that be the confusing technicality 
there / 

Mr. DuVat. They would be our Foreign Service officers under a 
separate system, just as our Foreign Service Reserve 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You appoint them by Executive order; they 
wouldn’t be yours. 

Mr. DuVat. The Director would be given the right to appoint 
Foreign Service officers under the terms of the act, so they would be 
ours. 

Mr. Vorys. The way this thing is operating now, Mr. Chairman, 
as explained by Mr. Larson, is that they are operating under Re- 
organization Plan 8, under which plan they are authorized to give the 
simulated rank in the United States Information Service of Foreign 
Service Staff officers and Foreign Service Reserve officers. But they 
weren’t given originally the author ity to appoint, not Foreign Service 
officers, but Information officers, with the same rank, pay, prerequisites 
as Foreign Service officers. 

As has been said, somebody in the executive department objected to 
that. I am just searching, in going over the sai situation, I had 
thought that there was some legal technic: ality which prevented that. 
But I may have been in error. 

One other question, Mr. Chairman, on the personnel end of it. 
There are 27 Foreign Service officers on loan to USIA at the present 
time. Are those 27 PAO’s—public affairs officers? What status or 
assignments do they have? 

Mr. Larson. Almost half of them are public affairs officers. Others 
are such high positions as deputy public affairs officers or cultural 
affairs officers, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Vorys. What is their legal status? You say they are on loan. 
They don’t lose any of their pay, prerequisites, seniority, or other 
rights in the Foreign Service, do they ? 

Mr. Larson. No; they do not. 


Mr. Vorys. Are they paid out of your budget or the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 








STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Hoornacie. They are paid, in the first instance, from the 
State Department appropriation. The United States Information 
Agency in turn reimburses the State Department for their salaries and 
expenses. 

Mr. Vorys. Just one other question. You have found at least 27 
Foreign Service officers who are competent and useful. Would i* be 
your purpose to continue to borrow Foreign Service officers from time 
to time, swap around that way? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Vorys. Have you at hand right there the number of Informa- 
tion officers who have gone into the Foreign Service? 
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Mr. Larson. Yes; I think I can give you that. 

Mr. Vorys. If you have it on paper. I don’t want to detain the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Larson. The number of United States Information Foreign 
Service employees who have resigned to accept appointment with the 
Department of State between August 1, 1953, and January 31, 1957, 
is 25 as Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly have to re- 
fresh my memory on why I objected to the Senate bill 3638 last yea 
However, there are several questions I would like to clarify. Did 1 
understand you to say that both you and the administration disap- 
proved of Senate bill 3638 ? 

Mr. Larson. A significant number of changes were made. 

Mrs. Ketuy. So you disapproved ot that bill: in other words, 
when you saw the need for changes; is that correct ! 

Mr. Larson. Disapproved of the parts we changed, yes. 

Mrs. Keiity Could you tell me to whom you are responsible as 
Director ? 

Mr. Larson. As Director of the United States Information Agency, 
I am responsible to the President through the National Security 
Council. 

Mrs. Ketiy. What is your responsibility, what is the officers’ re- 
sponsibility overseas Are they responsible to the embassies in any 
way or directly back to you? 

Mr. Larson. Both. As members of the overseas mission, they are 
responsible to the head of the mission in exactly the same sense that 
the other members of the mission are. They are part of the country 
team. 

In that respect I think it is accurate to say that their status and 
responsibility is really no different from that of, say, the political 
section. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You have not suggested in your new proposal any per- 
son in the embassy to whom you would be directly responsible? There 
is no person in X nation abroad to which the personnel would be more 
or less directly responsible ? 

Mr. Larson. They would be responsible to the ambassador. 

Mrs. Kexty. Does this new proposal limit or increase your author- 
ity? I remember last year there was some mandatory provision. 
There was a mandatory provision, you make the appointments, sub- 
ject to the Senate. 

Mr. Larson. Compared with last year’s Senate bill, the Director’s 
authority is markedly reduced by the prese nt draft. Under last year’s 
proposal, the Director actually made the appointments. Under the 
new bill they - made by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Under the old bill = Director had broad powers to 
make various kinds of regulations. Under the new bill the regulations 
applicable to the State Department’s Foreign Service are prescribed. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. There are examinations that these officers have to take. 
There was a Board of Examiners. Is that existing in the new pro 
posed legislation ? | 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Under the new legislation the basic statutes ap- 
plicable to examination for the Foreign Service officers of the State 
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Department also apply to the United States Information officers. 
There is set up for the purpose the counterpart of the Board of the 
Foreign Service and the Board of Examiners. 

Mrs. Ketiy. There was some discussion, if I remember, as to how 
those examiners were appointed. I can’t remember clearly what it 
was. They changed their length of service or you could change them 
around in some way. In other words, you could make the examina- 
tion suitable to the person that you wanted to appoint. That is what 
Iam trying to getat. Has that section been tightened up in any way / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. The whole system is now identical to the system 
applicable to Foreign Service officers in the State Department, except 
at points where it obviously doesn’t fit at all. 

Mrs. Ketriy. If you want to remove somebody and he had to take 
another examination, that is set. up differently under this legislation ? 

Mr. Larson. Compared with last year. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I will have to read this over before I get into it for 
any further questions. 

Mr. Larson. For your convenience, there is a little summary in your 
backup book of differences between the last year’s bill and this year’s 
bill. It is tab 4. 

Mr. Vorys. Will the gentlewoman vield / 

Mrs. Ketiy. If I have more time. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You have about a half minute. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Larson said he was responsible to the President. 1 
notice in Reorganization Plan 8, section 2 (¢) 1, it provides: 

The Secretary of State shall direct the policy and control the content of a 
program, for use abroad, on official United States positions, including interpre- 
tations of current events, identified as official positions by an exclusive descrip- 
tive label. 

2. The Secretary of State shall continue to provide to the Director on a ecur- 
rent basis full guidance concerning the foreign policy of the United States. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I should have added that. Naturally, we have 
only one fountainhead of foreign policy in this country. Guidance 
on foreign policy is provided by the Secretary of ‘State to the 
Director. 

Mrs. Keuiy. It is so hazy, Mr. Chairman, if I still have that 
moment, there is a question, I believe, whether your officers overseas 
will have the right to broadeast without approval of the embassy 
officials’ There was quite a discussion on that last vear. I see this 
tub 4, and I think it is a good thing to turn to because it does show the 
differences. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Bentley 

Mr. Benritey. Mr. Larson, have you im the fiscal 1958 budget based 
your program on the expectation of this legislation being passed ¢ 

Mr. Larson. The 1958 budget doesn’t contain anything that reflects 
anything in this bill. 

Mr. Bentiey. Your estimated additional cost is about $125,000 « 
year ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. $110,000 for salaries and the balance presumably for 
the setting up and the establishment of the retirement system ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Bentriry. You said, I believe, that you were contemplating at 
the present time, if you had the legislation, taking in from the 1454 


ae 
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Foreign Service Reserve and Staff officers, you were planning to take 
in about 600 at the present time? 

Mr. Larson. I would put it this way, that there are about 600 peo- 
ple who could on a prima facie basis be considered eligible. How 
many of those would actually make the gri ade in view of the examina- 
tions and selection process, we haven't “attempted to ascertain. 

Mr. Bentiey. You are contemplating salary adjustments in the 
case of about a thousand people ? 

Mr. Larson. We are putting that forward only as a figure for the 
sake of having some dimensions to speak of in costs. 

Mr. Benttey. In the 600 and the 1,000, sir-—— 

Mr. Larson. One can make his own estimate. The figure of cost 
was not meant to be a particularly firm one. Of course, the figure that 
we have given you on salary cost is one which goes out over a period of 
years, 4 or 5 or more years into the future. The 600 was a figure that 
we thought as a possible number of eligible people right at the outset. 
As the years go by we would like to think that we could bring in 
young people, highly qualified, promising young people and gradual 
ly add them to this group, and the figure would of course gradually 
go up. The figure would tend to go up as more and more people 
became eligible because they satisfied the length of service require- 
ments. 

Mr. Bentiey. This $110,000 worth of salary adjustments would 
just be a starting point? 

Mr. Larson. No, that would be a sort of an average figure. |] 
think that $110,000 would be based on not the first or second year 
but probably somewhere near the total. 

Mr. Benriey. In other words, keeping your average of 110, as to 
officers’ salary, it would be closer to $66,000 ? 

Mr. Larson. In the first year. 

Mr. Bentiey. One more question, to make sure that I understand 
your position. You say that it is your belief that the Department 
of State’s opposition to amending Reorganization Plan 8 to provide 
for the use of career FSO’s in the USLA would still be maintained ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I believe they would prefer not to have our officers 
become a part of their Foreign Service officer corps. 

Mr. Bentiry. They want to keep the thing separate ? 

Mr. Larson That is right. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Larson, did I under 
stand you to say that the passage of this bill would cause an estimated 
annual increase in your budget of about $125,000 ? 

Mr. Larson. No, I don’t think it would cause any increase in our 
budget at all. This would be the cost of it. But we are not planning 
to add anything to our budget. 

Mr. SevpDen. What is your annual budget ? 

Mr. Larson. This year it is $113 million. 

Mr. Sevpen. It is set out in the brochure we have before us that 
the estimated annual cost of the proposal is about a half million 
dollars per year. 

Mr. Hoornacte. I believe you refer, sir, to all the amendments 
proposed here today, which include amendments for the Depart 
ment of State as well as for those of USIA. 
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Mr. Larson. I think most of that figure is made up—you see right 
after the section number it lists the Department or USIA as being 
the one. 

Mr. Sevpen. Does this brochure that you have given us apply to 
both the State Department and USIA ? 

Mr. DuVat. It applies to both. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sevpen. Can you tell me, Mr. Larson, then, how much of the 
estimated annual increase as outlined here will be a part of your 
budget ? 

Mr. Larson. The estimated total cost for this USIA personnel legis- 
lation is $125,000. 

Mr. Seven. Does that include the salaries and all other expenses ? 

Mr. Larson. That is not during this coming year or any particular 
year, but after the system reac hes what we might think of as its full- 
blown size. As far as this year is concerned, as I said, it does not 
figure in our budget estimates for 1958. 

Mr. Sevpen. However, the total cost of the proposal that we are 
going to consider will be more than half a million dollars. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I believe that is correct, considering the various educa- 
tional exchange costs in the Department of State. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, sir. 

(See also p. 69.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We will continue with the members of the sub- 
committee and then we will come to those who are members of the 
committee. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I have no questions at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. No questions now. 

Mr. Hay of Ohio. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Larson, in your statement on page 3, you say— 

At the time the United States Information Agency was set up by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 8, the President conferred on the Agency the authority to employ 
personnel in its overseas service as Foreign Service Reserve officers and Foreign 
Service Staff officers. 

Then back on page 2 you say— 

What we now propose, simply stated, is that statutory authority be made 
available to the Agency to establish a competitive career system for our over- 
seas personnel, which will facilitate development of a group of highly— 
and so forth. Wouldn’t the President have the authority to give 
you the privilege of establishing the Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Mr. Carnanan. Where are the limitations on the legislation, then / 
If he gave you this authority up to a point, why ec an’t he straighten 
it out “for you by Executive order? Why can’t the President give 
an Executive order giving the Inform: ation Agency the right to 
appoint Foreign Service officers ? 

Mr. Larson. He presumably could authorize appointment, using 
the Department of State’s Foreign Service corps, but the State De- 
partment would prefer not to have the matter handled that way. 
That is why we are seeking legislation to have a separate Foreign 
Service Information corps established, to meet that objection. 
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Mr. Carnanuan. Would the legislation you are proposing then 
change the relationship of the United States Information Ageney with 
the State Department ? 

Mr. Larson. No; it wouldn’t change it at all. It would remain 
exactly the same. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Then you say that under the Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 the President possibly would technically have the authority to 
authorize the appointment of Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Larson. In the sense of State Department Foreign Service of- 
ficers, yes, under their corps system. 

Mr. Carnauan. It is a little difficult for me to understand, that the 
President has the authority to authorize the appointment of Foreign 
Service Reserve officers and Staff officers for the United States In- 
formation Agency, but does not have the authority to authorize the 
appointment of Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Larson. As I say, I think as a matter of legal authority he has 
that power. But the State Department would prefer not to have its 
Foreign Service officer corps used for that purpose. 

Mr. Carnanan. Does the proposed legislation, in effect, set up the 
equivalent of Foreign Service officers in the United States Information 
Agency ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is that the major thing that you want to accom- 
plish ? 

Mr. Larson. That is the major pur pose of the legislation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Will these Foreign Service officers in the United 
States Information Agency be identical with Foreign Service officers 
elsewhere in the State Department ¢ 

Mr. Larson. They will not be identical in the sense that they are the 
same. They will be as nearly identical in standards of admission, 
examination, promotion, privileges, pensions, all the advantages and 
all the disadvantages as it is possible to make them in the light of the 
character of the Information Service. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t think that this is the proper place to 
ask this question, but Iam going to get it asked sometime before these 
hearings are over. Just how much of this business of the State De- 
partment’s not wanting this as a part of the Foreign Sery ice 1S a sort 
of old school-tie psychology, if they actually work for the Information 
Agency. That may be part of your technical difficulty. As I under 
stand it, these people will be the equivalent of Foreign Service officers 
but they will be called United States Information officers, is that 
right? — 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Carnanan. Will they be in the State De premnea ¢ Will they 
be ar the direction of the State Department ! 

Mr. Larson. Not in the organizational sense. They will be subject, 
as the agency as a whole is, to policy guidance from the State Depart 


ment. They will be subject to the head of the mission as part of the 
country team in each country. 
Mr. CARNALLAN. lt seems to me that there is some hai splitting in 


volved that is vomg tape rather difficult. 
Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 
Mr. Carnanan. If [still have time. 
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Mr. Haysof Ohio. If you will permit me to read from the hearings 
last year, Mr. Henderson said this: 

We plan, if this service is established, to have a certain exchange, borrowing 
back and forth, in order to enrich both services. We do think that it would be a 
mistake to have both services in a single service, particularly at this time. We 
feel that. it is much better for the USIA to build up its service for a number of 
years and until it is really a career service of the type that we have 
speaking of the State Department. That is his statement. You 
can make whatever you like of it. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Carnanan. I have surrendered the floor. 

Mr. HaysofOhio. Youdidn’tuse yourtime. Goahead. 

Mr. Jupp. I just want to ask this, following the point the gentleman 
from Missouri raised. On page 7, Mr. Larson, you say: 

They will continue to operate as an integral part of the mission under the 
direction of the ambassador. 

Could he give them direction directly or could he give direction to them 
only by complaining to you, or complaining to his superiors in the 
Department, Mr. Henderson, for example, who then would register 
a complaint with you regarding the insubordination or failure to fol- 

low policy directions of a given one of your employees in that mission, 

and then you issue the direction to that employee? He wouldn't be 
imder the direct direction of the ambassador, is that right ? 

Mr. Larson. I think, Mr. Judd, as a matter of everyday opera- 
tions, the showdown question like that doesn’t arise. ‘The members 
of the mission team do take their guidance from the ambassador as 
to what is desirable in the local setting. If for any reason the am- 
bassador were dissatisfied with our man, he would be removed. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Jupp. He would have to put in his complaint to you and you as 
Director would remove him ? 

Mr. Larson. That would be the idea 

Mr. Jupp. I know this would seldom arise, because in most missions 
I have seen, there is the closest cooperation. They play together as 
ateam. But I think you would have to have clear lines of authority 
established. I remember when we set up the ECA Act, we had that 
very question. The bill which came down from the Department said 
that if the Secretary of State at any time objected to something that, 

say, Paul Hoffman, as head of the ECA, was doing, he had the right 
by law to go to the President and ask for intervention by the Presi- 
dent. We put it in also the other way round, took the same language 
and said that if the head of ECA was dissatisfied with some action or 
policy by the State Department, he had the statutory right to go to the 
President about it. 

Mr. Hoffman told us that he never once had to go to the President, 
but that this was the single most valuable provision in the law, because 
without the authority to go to the President he would have been 
stymied repeatedly. I think we ought to have that clear, I mean, for 
your sake. You can’t have an ambassador ordering your fellows 
around capriciously. On the other hand, it would have to be clear 
that if he was dissatisfied with your subordinates, he could put in a 
complaint. The State Department’ S position would be overriding 
and controlling, in my opinion should be, if your man was not co- 
operating. You would agree with that, wouldn’t you? 
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Mr. Larson. I would say definitely that any man of ours who ‘is 
not satisfactory to the ambassador would unquestion: ibly be re- 
moved. That is the only way that a country mission could possibly 
be operated. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. I am through. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Removed from the service—— 

Mr. Larson. Removed from the country. He would be removed 
from the country. He might be transferred elsewhere. If the de- 
ficiencies in his conduct were sufficient enough to warrant it, under 
applicable regulations he might be removed altogether. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Would the ambassador have the same authority in 
relation to a regular Foreign Service officer of the State Department ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Any member of the country team that is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by the ambassador, I presume, can be removed 
without any question. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In other words, anybody on the staff who is 
unsatisfactory to the ambassador, he can get rid of. If the ambassador 
is unsatisfactory to the staff, I guess they have to put up with him. 
Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity of 
asking a question or two. I am not presently as well informed on this 
as I intend to be. I wish to do everything I can to strengthen the 
dignity and influence of the USIA especi: ally as long as the USIA 
reaches out for the minds and hearts of people by stressing the Clas- 
sics of American Democracy program. I understand you are making 
great progress ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. What concerns me now is that you have emphasized 
the fact that you hope to attract young men so that this will be a 
young men’s organization. Then you state in your prepared state- 
ment that it is not intended to freeze in those who are presently 
employed. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like that clarified. Is it your thought that you 
are going to get rid of these older men of experience, who have 
rendered good service, and replace them with younger men? 

Mr. Larson. I would like to answer that very emphatically and 
sincerely, because in a previous responsibility in the Labor Depart- 
ment I fought many, many battles against discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age, and helped to launch a very large program in the 
Labor Department in order to make sure that kind of discrimination 
doesn’t occur anywhere. 

In this particular service there is no implication at all th: at the values 
of experience and maturity are going to be discounted. It is true that 
the retirement age for this kind of service is a little lower than it is for 
civil service generally. I suppose perhaps one of the reasons for that 
is that this kind of employment presumes willingness and ability to go 
any place on earth, some places of which might be rather arduous as 
far as living conditions are concerned. 

There is no implication at all that there would be any discounting of 
the older, experienced people in the corps. 
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Mr. O’Hara. I was sure that was the thought in your mind, but I 
wished you to know the opportunity to put it in the record. We have 
had too much discrimination against middle age and older. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. ‘T agree thoroughly. 

Mr. O’Hara. In the Post Office Department they are getting rid of 
men who are 45 or 50 years of age. The idea is that if a man is past 
25 he can’t do as much physical work as he did when he was 21, and in 
the name of economy they are getting rid of the older men. 

Mr. Larson. Is that right? 

Mr. O’Hara. Are you also providing for some system under which 
your service officers will have service in the United States for certain 
periods in between their foreign service ? 

Mr. Larson. Definitely. That is part of the plan, just as it is with 
the State Department’s Foreign Service officer corps. Roughly, I 
think what we would contemplate would be proportioned something 
like 2 years in this country to 6 abroad, to get the constant refreshing 
that comes with being in Washington and at the same time to give the 
people back home the benefit of the experience that the people have 
acquired abroad, and all these values that have been found by experi- 
ence to attach to this rotational principle. 

Mr. O'Hara. I am sure if any Member of Congress remained down 
here in W: ashington 27 years without going home for a visit, he would 
be out of touch with the home people. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstetn. No questions. , 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. In looking at your chart 1 (c), “Foreign Service em- 
ployees by category and class at present,” and comparing that with 
chart 2 (d), «Pp rojected distribution of positions to be staffed by 
United States Information oflicers by class F 

Mrs. Ketty. What page are you on‘ 

Mr. Vorys. Let me just make my statement and then I will identify 
where I am going. It may be confusing the way I have gone at it. 
I have had our staff here make a computation using only basic salaries 
of the increased cost by raising the Foreign Service Reserve classes 1, 
2, and 3 to USLO 1, 2, and 3, and it comes to $1,839,800 a year rather 
than $110,000. 

The way that was done was to take the first three classes on chart 1 
(c) and then take the numbers in the distribution of positions in your 
chart 2 (d), and the increase would be 16 officers i in USIO 1, 24 in 
USIO 2, 123 in USIO 8. If the staff computations are right, I am not 
very good at arithmetic, those add up to $1,839,800 a year increase. 
Do any of you follow my figures? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Hoofn: gle, I think, might be best equipped to deal 
with that question. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, this first list, chart 1 (c), repre- 
sents the distribution of present employees by class. Chart 2 (d), 
the projection, is a projection based on positions in existence. In 
other words, we have 30 positions that could be classified USIO-1, 
that presently, of course, are FSR-1, or civil-service grades bec: ause 
we do not have this legislation. However, we have only 14 oflicers 
of that class. This in no way indicates that there is anything in this 
proposal which would mean the promotion of our officers to fill all 
of these positions. 
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Mr, Vorys. Let me just ask this: If you have 14 FSR-1’s now, and 
you intend to have 30 

Mr. Hoornacte. 30 positions. 

Mr. Vorys. USIO-1’s, isn’t that an increase of 16 in that group? 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. The first number you mentioned, the 14, 
represents the number of FSR-1 officers in our service. The 30 posi- 
tions represent simply 30 positions throughout the world where the 

responsibilities of the job would, in our judgment, 1 rate a classifica- 
tion of USIO-1. We have officers serving in these positions at grades 
R-1, R-2, FSS-1 and FSO classes and GS grades. 

In the Foreign Service, it is a competitive system whereby the offi- 
cers are ranked and promoted on a competitive class-by-class basis, 
and they do not necessarily receive the salary inherent in the classifi- 
cation of their position abroad. 

Mr. Vorys. In my computation I have just used basic salaries. If 
you have 14 of a certain class that get the basic salary there, and you 
are going to have 30-——— 

Mr. Hoornacuie. Thirty positions. 

Mr. Vorys. That is people, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. The difference is between positions and actual 
employment. Your first chart is actual employment. Your second 
chart is merely theoretical positions. In this entire proposal we con 
template that when people first enter into this Foreign Service, this 
United States Information officer service, they will move later ally 
from their present class and rth into the corresponding class in 
the USIO service, not jump into some different salary scale. 

Mr. Vorys. You have a projected distribution of positions; it says 
here on this paper, “Projected distribution of positions to be sti affed 
by” your agency. Aren’t those positions going to be staffed by any- 
body ? Are you just going to carry them on paper ? 

Mr, Larson. Not nec essarily at that grade, you see. If we made a 
comparable table to chart 2 (d) for our present rating of existing 
positions, you would see this difference. 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t want to detain the committee further. It seems 
to me if you are going to staff 30 positions where you have 14 now, 
it is going to cost more money. And if you are not going to staff 
them, I don’t see why you have charts describing these positions as 
“to be staffed.” 

Mr. Larson. The classification is simply an analysis of the degree 
of responsibility and difficulty and the exacting character of that 
particular position. In many cases you don’t have a person who is 
being paid at that rate. You may have one at a lower grade because 
that is just the = he can do. 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t want to detain the committee any further on 
that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It looks like you have made up one too many 
charts here. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keiity. To whom do you refer when you say, “professional peo- 
ple”? 

Mr. Larson. Specifically, in our own—— 

Mrs. Ketiy. You have it in your statement on page 4: 





Over 90 percent of the American personnel in our overseas service, including 
most of our professional people, presently serve as Foreign Service Staff officers. 


penne 
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Mr. Larson. Generally they would be what you would call program 
people, starting with the public affairs officer, the deputy public 
affairs officer, the public affairs assistant, the cultural affairs officer, 
the officers who run our information centers, the Information officers, 
the press officers, the publications officers, and the people responsible 
for the program in the fields of motion picture, radio, exhibits, and 
the like, as well as executive and administrative officers of various 
kinds. 

Mrs. Ketiy. They possibly would not be career people in the De- 
partment at the time they are appointed; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Larson. You mean, in the Agency / 

Mrs. Keviy. Yes. Do they come up from the Agency or are they 
outsiders who are brought “n with particular abilities and quali- 
fications ? 

Mr. Larson. This being a very young Agency, most of them have 
been brought in comparatively recently w ith qualifications in various 
fields, 

Mr. Farssrern. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. Farssrern. You say many of them have been brought in be- 

‘ause it isa young Agency. Do they have any indoctrination / 

Mr. Larson. We have a very definite training course for our em- 
ployees involving not only our own techniques and particular needs, 
sometimes language tr aining, but if they are going to be involved 
with a partic cular area, there is an intensive training in the particular 
area, and so on. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Do the same people who indoctrinate the members 
of the Foreign Service indoctrinate the proposed candidates for posi- 
tions in the USTA? 

Mr. Larson. That sometimes happens. We make use of the facili- 
ties of the State Department in some of our training. Of course, for 
our own particular techniques and problems we have to do our own 
training. On some other matters we use the facilities of the State 
Department. 

Mr. Farssrern. Is there a basic training prior to their becoming 
members of the USIA, and then does the USIA undertake to train 
them in connection with the particular work that they are to do for 
the USIA? 

Mr. Hoornacir. The people brought in for the Foreign Service 
undergo at least 2 months training in the Agency. During that pe 
riod we utilize the facilities of the Foreign Service Institute as a part 
of their training. Further, in cases of specialties that require in our 
judgment more than 2 months’ training, they may be held in Wash- 
ington before going overseas for a further period. 

Mr. Farestrern. The question that I asked, with relation to this 
particular branch is, do you indoctrinate them separately and dis- 
tinetly in connection with the type of work that they are to do over 
and above and beside that of course that they take in the Foreign 
Service ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. We do. We assign them to training in the area 
of their specialty and in the area in which they are assigned overseas. 

Mr. Farsstern. The Foreign Service Institute indoctrinates every- 
body further, and they are then sent out to the division that they are 
to work in and there they get additional indoctrination; is that right ? 

89965—57 
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Mr. Hoornacte. They receive some training in the Foreign Service 
Institute, but it is under our plan and guidance in the USIA. This 
is simply a service which we buy from the State Department for the 
people coming into our Foreign Service. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. What do you want to give these new public affairs 
officers diplomatic and consular commissions for ? 

Mr. Larson. The question of diplomatic and consular commissions, 
of course, is not involved in this legislation. 

Mr. Benttey. It is right in here. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t think this makes any change in the existing 
situation. It just repeats what the present situation—— 

Mr. Bentiey. You mean, you have authority at the present time ? 

Mr. Larson. We have authority to request the Secretary to request 
the President to give some of our people certain grades of consular 
and diplomatic status. 

Mr. Bentiey. Section 1013 (d) is merely repetitive? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, generally, of the existing situation. We now 
have 72 officers holding various degrees of diplomatic or consular com- 
missions. 

Mr. Bentiey. That does not require Senate confirmation of those 
diplomatic grades, does it? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir; it does. Diplomatic commissions, such as in- 
formation counselor and first secretary, are granted to country public 
affairs officers, or their deputies, depending on the size and scope of the 
USIS program. ‘The commissions of consul or vice consul are granted 
to ranking public affairs officers in consular establishments. 

Mr. Bentiry. Why request the legislation, if it is existing? 

Mr. Du Vat. This language was worked out in discussing the legis- 
lation with the Department of State, and they felt it would be helpful 
to express the arrangements provided under Reorganization Plan 8 
itself. Under Reorganization Plan 8 this whole situation was cov- 
ered. Executive Order 10477 excludes from the authority granted to 
the Director of the A gency- 

The authority of the Secretary of State to make recommendations to the 
President for the commissioning of Foreign Service Reserve officers as diplo- 
matic or consular officers, or both * * * and to make recommendations for 
the commissioning of Foreign Service Staff officers or employees as consuls * * * 
and the authority of the Secretary to commission Foreign Service Staff officers 
as vice consuls— 

It further states: 

The Director [of the Agency] may, whenever he considers it necessary to carry 
out the functions transferred to him by the said Reorganization Plan No. 8 
of 1953, request the Secretary of State to recommend to the President that per- 
sons employed under * * * this order be commissioned as diplomatic or consu- 
lar officers, or both, or to grant such persons diplomatic or consular commis- 
SlLOnS 
and so forth. 

This provision in the legislation represents simply an agreement 
between the Department and the Agency that it would be better to 
spell out in the record, so to speak, the existing arrangement and make 
it clear that we had no right to go directly to the President and recom- 
mend commissions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In other words, there is nothing mandatory 
about it, as I read it. “The Secretary of State may,” in other words, 
if he wants to. 
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Mr. Larson. I take it the section is really limiting, in effect, so that 
there won’t be any implication created by the legislation that our 
authority as to this is somehow enlarged. 

Mr. Bentixy. Wouldn’t you in S. 3638 allow the Director to go 
direct to the President on this ? 

Mr. Du Va. There was no mention of this situation at all, so the 
existing situation would have been continued. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. However, 
I would like to call to Mr. Larson’s attention that there is a slight 
discrepancy in the estimate he gave concerning the total budget in- 
crease and the estimate that is shown in the section-by-section break- 
down in the brochure. I am sure that he will want to either have the 
chart corrected or correct his statement. I believe he said the total cost 
would be $125,000. As I add it up in the section-by-section break- 
down, it amounts to about $211,000. I just want to call it to your 
attention because I am sure you will want to correct either your 
statement or the section-by-section figures that are found in the 
brochure. 

Mr. Larson. I was speaking only of the cost of the personnel legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Seipen. In my question I asked for the total cost. 

Mr. Larson. Of the entire 

Mr. Sevpen. Your part of the entire bill. I was told $125,000 was 
the cost to the USIA and the remainder was the cost to the State 
Department. I believe you will find there is difference in your 
figure and the one that is given in the brochure. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Larson. I want to make clear that I was talking about the 
personnel legislation which is the subject of my particular presenta- 
tion. Mr. DuVal will go into more detail about the other sections. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I am just wondering how this will work out. Will you 
look at page 2 of your statement, the second paragraph? You state: 





What we now propose, simply stated, is that statutory authority be made 
available to the Agency to establish a competitive career system for our overseas 
personnel * * *, 


Then down in the last sentence of the same paragraph: 


Such a system will greatly assist the Agency to retain and attract top-level 
personnel * * *, 

If it is to be a competitive career system, that really means entering 
at the bottom, doesn’t it? And how are you going to be able to attract 
new top-level personnel when you will be starting in at the bottom 
with fellows just out of college, the way the Foreign Service does? 
I can understand how it would help you retain the top-level person- 
nel you have. But isn’t there a conflict between a competitive career 
system and a system which will attract top-level personnel, which 
means older persons who have already arrived, who have already 
established their competence and superior ability? The competitive 
career system pretty much operates the other way. It takes them 
in at the bottom and trains them up in the way they should go. 
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Mr. Larson. I think, Mr. Judd, we are using the term “top level” 
in the sense of high quality at any age rather than top level in the 
sense of occupying top-level grade jobs. 

Mr. Jupp. You mean, under this system you can get a higher grade 
of college graduates than you are able to attract now? 

Mr. Larson. That is what we hope to do, exactly. We want to 
be able to say to these people, “You can give your life to this career. 
And I think that will get us a kind of devoted and consecrated young 
person that might be a little hesitant now because he doesn’t quite 
know if there is a career in this service or not. 

Mr. Jupp. It follows, then, that you foresee that after you once 
get going under this procedure, if the Congress passes it, you will 
have fewer and fewer of the kind of person that has pretty much 
made up the Information Agency to the present, namely, folks who 
have made their mark in other fields, public relations, and so on, and 
who were brought into the Agency when it was being set up cold a 
decade ago? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t know. It would be hard at this point to predict. 
I am sure there would be continuing recruitment, not just at the very 
youngest age, but there would always be some recruitment in the 
nature of our operation along the line. 

Mr. Jupp. You would maintain the right of lateral entry, so to 
speak, that they have in the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. I will tell you frankly, I don’t know whether to discuss 
this on the record or not, but this is one of the things that disturbs 
me profoundly in our whole Government. The people actually have 
no way to change their Government any more. I sometimes wonder 
if the people are even fully sovereign in our country. We go to the 
polls and we elect a new P resident. We change the coach—but the 
players are almost all the same. If the players remain pretty much 
the same, then whenever the people become dissatisfied with their 
Government, and they w: ant to get changes in policies and perform- 
ance, they can’t get that change “because the people all down the line 
are committed to the original philosophy. 

They came in and have been conditioned for 4 or 8 years, or 12 
years, whatever it is, to 1 philosophy. Then 55 percent or even 51 
percent of the people want to change and elect a different President. 
These men are sure that the people made a mistake. They are sure 
they know better than the common people, or even the Congress, 
what our country’s policy should be. They are dealing with it every 
day; they are the experts. What they do is drag their feet, or in a 
thousand other ways continue their own policies. I don’t mean for 
a moment to suggest that they are disloyal. On the contrary they 
are sure they are saving the country. 

In America we only have one military policy under one Com- 
mander in Chief. But when it comes to foreign policy, every public 
official and every Member of Congress and practically every filling- 
station operator thinks he has a constitutionally guaranteed right to 
his own private foreign policy. 

This is a situation that disturbs me deeply. I don’t know that 
I want to get Republicans frozen in, Democrats frozen in, Socialists 
frozen in, or free enterprisers, to the point that when the people want 
and vote for a basic change in our policies, the people can’t get what 
they vote for. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Are you suggesting by any chance in this dis- 
sertation that is why the budget keeps going up all the time / 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is one reason it does. I seem to find myself 
every year coming nearer to the position that the old spoils system 
of Andrew Jackson in the long run may have been better than our 
present career system. Whoever won threw the other side out, but 
atoleast the people could get real change, fix responsibility and if not 
satisfied, they could throw the new crowd all out the next time. At 
least they could get what they voted for; they can’t be sure of it now. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We have Mr. Loy Henderson coming at 2: 30. 
Mr. DuVal was scheduled to testify. I wonder if we can arrange 
some other time for you and proceed with Mr. Henderson, who un- 
doubtedly has made arrangements to be here. Dr. Westphal will 
be in touch with you. Is it next Tuesday ? 

Mr. Westrua. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:09 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2:33 p.m., Hon. Wayne L. Hays 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The subcommittee will come to order. This 
afternoon we have the privilege of having with us the Honorable 
Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Secretary / 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Hrnprerson. I haven't one to be passed around. I would like 
{o read a rather short statement. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The Secretary has a statement relative to the 
proposed legislation that we have been considering. 

Mr. Secretary, 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
should like to preface my brief remarks by saying that I consider 
the occasions when I have had the opportunity to appear before this 
committee among the more pleasant of my duties as Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Administration, 

I am here today to express, in behalf of the Department of State, 
its interest in and endorsement of proposed amendments to the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
amended. 

Acting Assistant Secretary Lightner, who is here, will, I under- 
stand, tell you why we advocate certain sections of this measure which 
deal with the international educational exchange activities of the 
Department. 

From my own observation of this program both at home and over- 
seas, I am convinced that it is one of the most effective parts of the 
Department’s total operation, It is making many friends for us over- 


as 
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seas. It is also adding substantially to the number of Americans, who, 
by virtue of their experiences abroad, are better able to help our 
country play an effective role in world affairs. I am convinced that 
the proposed amendments before you will improve the operation of 
this program and make it an even more useful part of our foreign rela- 
tions. 

I have been asked to comment on section 1013 of section 10 of the 
proposed legislation, amending Public Law 402, that would authorize 
the setting up of a United States Information officer corps. 

It may be recalled that the Department endorsed a proposal of 
somewhat similar character incorporated in S. 3638 before this com- 
mittee in the last session of the Congress. The basic objective of the 
personnel amendments now being proposed and of those contained 
in S. 3638 remains unchanged. 

This objective is to enable the United States Information Agency 
to establish a stronger and more effective corps of career personnel 
on the basis of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. The 
essential difference between the two measures is that the current pro- 
posal provides substantially more stringent legislative requirements 
than did S. 3638 with particular reference to the selection, appoint- 
ment, commissioning, promotion, and separation of the United States 
Information officers. 

Representatives of the Department have worked closely with officials 
of the USIA in the development of the current proposed personnel 
provisions. 

I shall not attempt to go into the technical details of the proposed 
legislation. This legislation would provide for the establishment of a 
‘areer professional corps of United States Information officers that 
would be analogous in most respects to the Department’s Foreign 
Service officer corps. 

The mandatory provisions of law applicable to Foreign Service offi- 
cers would be applicable, with relatively few exceptions to United 
States Information officers. Thus, essentially the same requirements 
would apply to both categories of officers with respect to such matters 
as citizenship, examination, appointment, lateral entry, promotion, 
performance evaluation, selection out, separation for cause, retire- 
ment, and other related aspects of personnel management. 

The propose d legislation would require appointment — promotion 
of United States Information officers by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. It would establish two boards 
in the Agency which would discharge the same functions and respon- 
sibilities with respect to the Agency’s Foreign Service personnel as 
the Board of the Foreign Service and the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service have with respect to the Foreign Service personnel 
of the Department of State. 

It would require United States Information officers to meet stand- 
ards and to pass examinations substantially equivalent to those re- 
quired for appointment as Foreign Service officers under the Foreign 
Service Act. 

I should note that the provisions of the Foreign Service Act relative 
to chiefs of mission and the classes of career ambassador and career 
minister would not apply to the United States Information officer 
corps. The Secretary of State would continue to prescribe allowances 
and salary differentials applicable to the personnel of the United 
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States Information Agency. It is my understanding that United 
States Information officers would be given diplomatic or consular 
commissions only with the approval of and on the recommendations 
of the Secretary of State. 

It is pertinent, also, to point out that the proposed legislation stip- 
ulates that regulations prescribed by the Director of USIA shall be 
compatible with, and to the extent practicable, similar to those appli- 
cable to Foreign Service officers. 

The United States Information Agency assures us that it will en- 
deavor to apply the same regulations as those prescribed for Foreign 
Service officers to the maximum practicable extent. 

In this connection the legislation provides that the Department 
shall be represented on the USIA board that is to perform the same 
functions as the Board of the Foreign Service. 

Thus, the Department will be kept currently informed of important 
personnel policy matters that are considered by the USIA board. 

In conclusion, I believe the proposed personnel provisions meet a 
definite need and that their enactment will substantially strengthen 
and improve the personnel system of the United States Information 
Agency and thereby enable it more effectively to carry out its mission. 

If at some future date the operation of the overseas information pro- 
gram should be placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State, I believe the problems involved in such a transition will be 
resolved more easily than would otherwise be the case if the USIA 
has been enabled to develop a career corps basically analagous to the 
Foreign Service officer corps. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I just have one 
question. In your opinion does the State Department approve of this 
proposed legislation by the USIA? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Fully, without reservation ¢ 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned, “to the greatest extent practicable,” 
and that same phrase was used in Mr. Larson’s testimony this morn- 
ing. He used the phrase, “in most respects.” 

What would be the difference in the way the USLA would pick its 
officers and promote them and the way that the Foreign Service 
would do it ¢ 

Mr. Henverson. The fact is, I don’t believe there would be much 
difference at the present time. It is my understanding that the USIA 
is planning to give examinations similar to those being given by the 
State Department for applicants for the Foreign Service officer 
corps. 

There may be some difference, say, with regard to Reserve officers. 
We may have a somewhat different criteria than the USIA would 
have. Their needs are somewhat different from ours. My under- 
standing is the USIA would like to have, starting in at the bo:tom 
of their career service and going up the various grades, officers of a 
type very similar to those whom we are taking into the Foreign 
Service and whom we would like to have in the Foreign Service officer 
corps. 
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I think that is only natural. I believe experience has taught us 
that the kind ef officers, the kind of men who serve the United States 
best abroad have certain similarities when they are young men, and 
therefore the same kind of young man that we would like to have, 
they would like to have. 

The fact is there might be a certain amount of competition for some 
of these young men. There is at the present time. We don’t mind 
that and they don’t either. Some young men would prefer to go 
into the United States Information Agency and some would prefer 
to cast their lot with the State Department. 

We expect to cooperate in the years to come, in case this bill becomes 
a law, in our recruitment and to consult with each other about the 
kind of examinations we shall give, and to work side by side. 

Mr. Vorys. We were told this morning that there are 27 Foreign 
Service officers now on loan to the U SIA, and 25 USIA officers have 
transferred into the Foreign Service, and that. those who are on loan 
are holding very high positions in the USTA. 

That would fend to indicate that when you talk about professional 
qualifications, certainly at the upper levels, there are no such expert 
qualifications as would prevent interchangeability ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Henperson. I think that is not entirely correct. There are 
certain members of the Foreign Service, certain Foreign Service offi- 
cers who by experience, by background, by interests, and by various 
qualifications have shown that the “y are particularly fitted for the type 
of work that USLA has to offer them. 

USLA needs some of these officers. We are glad to lend these officers 
to USTA. 

Similarly in USIA there have been some officers who, as they develop 
and get experience, have found that they are more inte1 ‘ested in the 
type ‘of work done by Foreign Service officers than the vy are in USTA 
work, and they have applied for admission into our service. Under 
arrangements we have with USIA we have permitted this lateral 
transfer. 

I think that, if this bill should become a law, we will see that con- 
tinue in the future. I think that some of our officers who have started 
at the bottom or have come in laterally, might become interested in the 
kind of work that USIA is engaging in and might like to work for 
a While in USLA, and we would be glad to let them do so. 

The fact is that a little experience in informational work is very 
good for some of our officers, and we are very glad to have them lent 
to USIA. 

There are certain instances in which I believe that a Foreign Service 
officer with political experience and area knowledge might be able 
to do a better job as a press attaché than someone in USIA who has 
had a lot of newspaper experience but doesn’t have the political 
background. 

I believe that we will continue to have this interch: angeability. But 

at the same time the main stream of USIA officers would continue to 
follow the USLA work and the main stream of Foreign Service officers 
would continue to follow the Foreign Service work. 

Mr. Vorys. Although Mr. Larson forgot to mention it when he was 
describing his responsibility, Reorganiz: ation Plan 8 provides that the 
USTA shall get policy guidance from the Secretary of State / 
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Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Vorys. So that in an examination of these fellows that come in 
at the bottom or otherwise, you would expect to have them know some- 
thing about our foreign policy, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Henperson. I think it would be very difficult for a young man 
or for any kind of a man to be in USIA very long and not learn a 
good deal about our foreign policy. One of the activities of USIA 
is interpreting our foreign policies to the foreign public. 

Therefore, they would have to have some understanding of it in 
order to interpret these policies. I am talking about the generalists 
in USIA and not the specialists. 

Mr. Vorys. They would need technical men in the field no doubt? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Your Foreign Service officer is supposed to be some- 
what proficient at public relations, at winning friends and influencing 
people; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Henperson,. I think that is true, Mr. Vorys. I hope it is true. 

Mr. Vorys. So there might be different emphasis in each place, 
but the officers in both services would be expected to have somewhat 
similar qualifications ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. They would be expected to have similar 
basic qualifications. I think as they become experienced in their 
particular lines they become—-there will be a certain divergence in 
qualifications. 

The more senior officers of USIA will be more expert in the prob- 
lems of dissemination of information and in the other activities of 
USILA, whereas the Foreign Service officers will probably be more 
expert in matters relating to the conduct of our foreign relations, 
consular activities, and so forth. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always nice to have 
you here. You always seem to clarify the questions we are seeking, 
Mr. Henderson. How many in this total number are your Voice of 
America personnel? can you tell me? 

Mr. HenpERSoN. How many—— 

Mrs. KE.Luy,. Is this total number, 11,000-——— 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to have somebody from USIA an- 
swer that. 

Mr. SELDEN. He is not discussing that phase of the legislation. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I know he isn’t But I am asking that. 

Mr. HoornaGie, Included in the total employment of USTA there 
are 920 people in the United States in the Voice of America. Over- 
seas at the relay bases we employ 140 Americans. 

Mrs. Kei_ty. No foreign nationals are included in this; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacir, These are Americans. This legislation is appli- 
cable only to American employees of USIA. In terms of this legisla- 
tion, a small percentage of the American employees—— 

Mrs. Ketiy. Will you repeat. I did not hear your answer. 

Mr. Hoorn sare. A small percentage, probably 25 percent of the 
employees in the Voice of America relay bases overseas would be 
eligible for admission to the USIA corps. 
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The reason it is only 25 percent is because in the Voice of America 
relay bases overseas a high percentage of the officers are technical 
specialists, radio engineers and the like, who would not be included 
in the USIO corps but would remain in the Foreign Service Staff 
corps. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then you are saying foreign nationals could be in- 
cluded under this act? 

Mr. Henvrerson. No. 

Mr. Hoornactr. Twenty-five percent of the Americans overseas. 

Mrs. Keniry. In the Voice of America overseas will be 25 percent 
Americans ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is our present estimate. 

Mr. Henperson. Might be eligible. The fact that they might be 
eligible wouldn’t mean they would be blanketed in. My understand- 
ing is that this is not a blanketing-in process. There are certain 
qualifications for a person to be eligible. Even though he might 
be found eligible there would have to be a rather careful process of 
selection to make sure that the person has all the qualifications which 
a permanent career employee of the United States Government should 
have. That is my understanding of the situation. 

Mrs. Kriiy. At the present time what cat egory are they under? 

Mr. Henverson. At the present time most of them abroad are 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff oflicers. They are not Foreign 
Service officers. They are not appointed by the Secretary of State, 
but they are appointed by the Director of USIA under authority 
delegated to him. 

There are in effect two categories of Foreign Service Reserve 
officers. One category is appointed by the Secretary of State. An- 
other category is appointed by the Director of USIA. This latter 
category works er ntirely for the USIA. 

My understanding is that many of these Reserve officers, appointed 
by the Director of USIA, would be eligible at least for consideration 
to be appointed United States Information officers. Am I correct 
in that ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketxy. All of the personnel of the Voice of America are under 
this program, all the employees? 

Mr. Henpverson. I believe—— 

Mrs. Keity. Who is going to appoint those who are not under this 
category, the Voice of America? 

Mr. Henperson. Those would, I suppose, be Staff officers. I would 
imagine that is correct. 

Mr. Hoornac.ie. All of the employees of the Voice of America are 
under the supervision of the Director of the USIA. 

The employees eligible under this proposed legislation would be 
primarily those now in the Foreign Service, meaning overseas in 
the USIA program. They hold 1 of 2 types of appointment: Either 
appointment as a Foreign Service Reserve officer or as a Foreign 
Service Staff corps employee, which we refer to as the FSS corps. 

Mrs. Ketry. FSS? 

Mr. Hoornac.e. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. That is a reflection, Mrs. Kelly, of the Foreign 
Service of the State Department. As you know, we have three cate- 
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gories of officers abroad, Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service 
Reserve officers, and Foreign Service Staff officers. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SELDEN (presiding). Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benriey. Mr. Henderson, first of all, I presume you are only 
prepared to discuss section 1013, the so-called personnel part of this, 
not the rest of the State Department requests ? 

Mr. Henperson. No; I am not really prepared to discuss that. 

Mr. Bentiey. It was indicated this morning that the question of 
amending Reorganization Plan No. 8 to permit the President to ap- 
point Foreign Service officers within the United States Information 
Agency had been discussed at some time in the past. 

The State Department at that time was opposed and Mr. Larson 
indicated it was his belief that the State Department was still op- 
posed to that; is that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. That question hasn’t been raised since I have been 
in the State Department, as far as I am aware. If that question has 
been raised, it must have been raised several years ago. I would like 
to give some study to that. I can say here just tentatively that I think 
it would be a bad thing to have that done. 

I think it would be much better for the Foreign Service of the USIA 
to stand on its own feet as a result of legislative action than for it to 
be created as a result of an executive order based upon the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Henderson, I would like to straighten that point 
out. I definitely recall this morning that Mr. Larson said that the 
State Department had been opposed to it in the past, and gave me at 
least the very strong impression that was still the attitude. 

You tell me that question hasn’t been discussed since you have been 
in this position, 

Mr. Henperson. Not that I am aware. Mr. Lyerly, our Legal 
Adviser, is here. He has been in the Department for some time. Mr. 
Lyerly, has this question come up as far as you are aware? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD LYERLY, OFFICE OF THE LEGAL ADVISER, 
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Mr. Lyerty. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I understand Mr. Bent- 
ley’s question. Do you mean to include the USIA officers as part of the 
Foreign Service under the 1946 Foreign Service Act ? 

Mr. Bentiry. The question I raised would be an amendment to 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 which would permit the President to ap- 
point Foreign Service officers within the USIA as the FSS’s and 
FSR’s can be appointed. 

Mr, Lyerry. That has not been discussed, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bentiey. If we can recognize Mr. DuVal to answer that 
question. 

Mr. DuVatu. I believe that Mr. Larson’s statement this morning 
reflected his understanding of what the present position of the De- 
partment would be if this question were put up to them today. 

At the time that Reorganization Plan 8 was issued it was our 
understanding that the State Department preferred that the FSO 
authority be not made available to the Director of the Information 
Agency. 
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We have had nothing to indicate that their position has changed. 
I believe that our interpretation is that their position continues to be 
the same, as I think Mr. Henderson has just indicated. 

Mr. Henperson. I think it would be that way. I would want to 
study it somewhat before I could make a definite answer. I know 
that I personally would feel it would be a mistake. 

Mr. Bent ey. You are not prepared to say that is the Department’s 
position at this time, Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe I am prepared to say that, since I am 
sure that my recommendations would bear some weight. I am willing 
to say it would be the Department’s position. 

Mr. Bentiey. I am wondering if you can tell me whether there 
are any other countries that have a setup analogous at all to that 
which the USIA is now requesting for their Information personnel ? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not aware that any other country has. I 
am not aware that any other country has a setup analogous to what 
the USIA has at the present time. 

Mr. Bent ey. A third eee In case it was ever decided by 
the Congress that the USIA should be merged with the State De- 

artment again, is it presumed that the USIA people, assuming this 
egislation were to pass, the new career officers —— be more or less 
automatically blanketed into the Foreign Service at their levels at 
which they had obtained at that time ? 

Mr. Henverson. I would say “No.” I would say that if the USIA 
builds up the kind of service which is envisaged, and if it continues 
as it plans to do, to bring officers into the service, to treat them while 
they are in the service with regard to promotion, to assignment, and 
so forth, similar to Foreign Service officers of comparable age and 
ability, in case that later the State Department and the USIA would 
be merged, it would be much easier to combine the two services than 
itis now. But I shrink from this idea of blanketing groups of people 
into the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bentiey. What would be done with them ? 

Mr. Henperson. Most of them would probably be brought into 
the Foreign Service. There might be some whom it might be con- 
sidered better not to bring in. I think most of them would come in. 

Mr. Haysof Ohio. Mr. Bentley, would you yield ? 

Mr. Benttry. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Don’t you think that would be up to the Congress 
to write whether they expected them to be blanketed in rather than 
let the State Department decide that ? 

Mr. Bentiey. I am not sure if Congress provided for merger at 
some future date, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that the Congress would 
write legislation that would require these people vo be brought in 
automatically, or would require a selection, as Mr. Henderson sug- 
gested. I was just wondering what the thinking was as far as the 
State Department is concerned along that line. 

Mr. Henprerson. We haven’t come to that bridge yet, Mr. Bentley 
I think a lot depends on the situation at the time. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is a good safe answer, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. Please don’t get the idea that I am approaching 
this problem with the thought that the USIA service would be in any 
way inferior to our service, the Foreign Service of the United 
States. 
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I have every confidence that in a few years we will be proud of our 
sister service. In fact, we are proud of working with many of the 
officers of the USIA at the present time. That doesn’t mean that we 
can say now that we would be prepared to have the whole service 
blanketed in at some future unknown date, unless we were asked to do 
so by Congress. Of course, we are at the service of Congress, and 
when Congress passes legislation we carry it out. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If Congress passed legislation ordering you to 
blanket in all the people that are in USIA now, there isn’t much you 
can do about it ? 

Mr. Henperson. No, except blanket them in. 

Mr. Bentiey. With misgivings? 

Mr. Henperson. Not necessarily. I am sure we would get some 
good people. 

Mr. Bentiry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We might recess for a few moments until some 
of the people who want to ask questions come back from answering the 
quorum call. The committee will be recessed at least until Mr. Selden 
comes back. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Selden, you are next. 

Mr. Seipen. Mr. Secretary, I remember we had similar legislation 
before us last year. We went into it in some detail at that time. Do 
you feel that the legislation that is now before us is an improvement 
over the measure that we considered last year ? 

Mr. Henperson. Either bill would be satisfactory to us. I believe 
that the bill as drafted this year is an improvement in that apparently 
it meets some of the criticisms made by this committee last year. 
Therefore, we are glad to support it just as we were to support the 
resolution last year. 

Mr. Sevpen. I realize that you did speak favorably last year, but 
Mr. Larson pointed out this morning there had been some changes. 
Does the State Department think that the new version is an improve- 
ment over last year’s bill or- 

Mr. Henperson. The fact is that from our point of view last year’s 
bill was fully acceptable; this one is too. This one, of course, deprives 
the USIA of a certain amount of flexibility which the last year’s legis- 
lation would have permitted. 

The impression that I derived from my talk last year with the mem- 
bers of the committee was that they thought there was too much 
flexibility. 

Mr. Sevpen. Does the Department of State contemplate that some 
time in the future the USLA will be taken into the State Department ? 

Mr. Henperson. We are not contemplating that at the present time. 

Mr. Setpen. I don’t mean taking it in at the present time, but rather 
at some time in the future. 

Mr, Henperson, We contemplate that there is always a possibility 
that they might be taken into the State Department at some time. 

I believe the administration, the heads of the State Department and 
also of USLA, at present, feel it is preferable that they remain as they 
are now, two agencies working closely together, but independent. 

Mr. SeLpen. Do you feel the passage of this legislation would make 
it easier to bring the USLA under the State Department if and when 
that time should arrive? 
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Mr. Henverson. I do. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The Chair might observe that undoubtedly that 
time will arrive, because you will get a commission some day that will 
recommend it. You remember one time the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was all scattered out. The physical examinations were in the 
Department of Health, and so on. Then they recommended that we 
put them all under one head, and the Hoover Commission came along 
and recommended that we scatter them out again. Inevitably there 
will be recommendations for a change. A new commission has to 
justify itself. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I say that during the 35 years 
I have been in the Foreign Service I have never seen reorganizations 
stop. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It may be a sign of progress. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. No questions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I have some questions, but I think again I might’'be 
directing them to the USIA people. The number of aliens abroad— 
does “local” mean aliens ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. How many aliens in the United States in the USIA ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. I haven’t that figure, Mr. Vorys. Bom it is a rela- 
tively small number. Our aliens overseas number 7,585 as of January 
31, 1957. 

(The information requested appears on p. 68.) 

Mr. Vorys. How many purchase orders? I got that figure last 
year. 

Mr. DuVat. Mr. Vorys, I will have to update this *formation. 
As of about a year ago we had 500 open purchase-order contracts for 

various types of service in the Voice of America and in the press 
service, and total cost of purchase orders for fiscal year 1956 was about 
$800,000. I can update that information. We are trying to do that, 
as a matter of fact, right now. 

(The information requested appears on p. 68.) 

Mr. Vorys. There is one question that might be appropriate to ask 
Mr. Henderson, although it might be more appropriate to ask the 
other agency: If the alternative were that either these 2 services, 
which are identical, analogous, equivalent, and all that, as presented 
here, were going to be 1 service or there would be no change made, 
would you care to make any recommendation on those 2 alterna- 
tives? 

Mr. Henperson. Be one service or there would be no change made? 

Mr. Vorys. Just leave it the way it is. 

Mr. Henverson. I would prefer the way it is, that it be left as it is 
for the time being, not that I would want it to remain that way indefi- 
nitely. I would “hope i in the not long-distant future there would be 
legislation similar to this enacted. 

I think it would be extremely difficult at this time to incorporate 
them into one service. I think it would be, in the first place, harmful 
to the Foreign Service for it to face another blanketing-in process. 

The Foreign Service has undergone some shocks during the last 
2 or 3 years; the Wriston program, which has integrated into the 
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foreign Service Officer Corps a great many people from the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service Staff, has given us some problems. 
It will take us a little time to adjust to this expansion of the Foreign 
Service officer corps. 

While we are still in the process of digesting what has happened 
in the last 2 or 3 years, again to face a new am: algamation would be a 
shock that I think would weaken both services for some time to come. 

Mr. Vorys. No doubt you are aware of the Fairless report. on an 
identical, equivalent, or an analogous situation ? 

Mr. Henprerson. I am. 

Mr. Vorys. That is, the ICA personnel should no longer float be- 
tween heaven and earth, hell and high water, under emergency legis- 
lation adapted to a 4-year program 10 years ago, but be brought into 
the State Department and Foreign Service. 

Would you care to comment on that recommendation ? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t think that the State Department has 
reached a position yet with regard to that recommendation. I am 
perfectly prepared to comment “if you mean would it be a good idea 
for ICA foreign personnel to be blanketed into the Foreign Service 
of the United States. If you would like me to comment on that, I 
would be glad to do so. 

Mr.’ Vorys. You have no doubt read, as I have, and I imagine the 
committee members have, the Fairless recommendation 4 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. I think we would be glad to have your comments on it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Before you comment, I might just observe that 
after the authorizing legislation and appropriations are passed there 
may not be very many floating around to blanket in, anyway. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Henprerson. My comment is that I believe that steps should 
be taken to make more of a career service for many of the ICA 
personnel. 

On the other hand, I think many of the ICA personnel have the 
qualifications and the background that wouldn’t fit into a career 
Foreign Service. 

For instance, when ICA starts a technical assistance program, it has 
to bring from private life, or from some other Government organiza- 
tion, a number of specialists on certain things, scientists, technicians. 
These people are employed in this program until the program is fin- 
ished. These programs are usually of a temporary character. It is 
true that there might be a program in one place which is temporary 
and that when it closes a similar program may be established in 
another country. But you have no guaranty of that. Therefore, I 
think that the technicians who are engaged in program work should 
not be Government career people. 

They should be people taken from private life or elsewhere brought 

1 for the duration of the program, 2 years or whatever it may “be, 
ind prepared to go back to private life w here they can get more experi- 
ence in their partic ular techniques. If they become permanent career 
people of the Government, thev lose tonch with the advances which are 
being made in their field while they are in the Foreign Service. 

Take agriculture, for instance. Certain types of agricultural work- 
ers are highly skilled, and a man after working on an agricultural 
program in the Government should go back into his field where he 
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can keep abreast of advances being made month by month in that 
field. en later on if he is needed he can return to some Government 
pragram. 

I do think, however, there are certain groups, certain types of per- 
sonnel in ICA, such as those who are engaged in economic analysis, 
who have qualifications that fit them to be a career Government em- 
ployee. I hope that at some time or other in the not distant future 
steps can be taken to give these people some kind of a career status. 
Otherwise, they may be lost from the Government and their value is 
very great. 

Take an ec onomic analyst who has been working on foreign matters. 
With an economic background and his foreign experience he is a 
unique person and we ought to keep him in the Government if we can. 
And one of the best ways to keep him in is to assure him that he 
has a career. 

Mr. Voryrs. Following your thought, we would have an ICA For- 
eign Service, a USIA Foreign Service, and we have an Agricultural 
Foreign Service in addition to our other Foreign Service. 

Mr. Henperson. I think that we might very well have an ICA, 
a small ICA career service to take care of the type of people whom 
we should keep as permanent employees of the Government. I see 
no reason why there shouldn’t be three parallel services working to- 
gether, with appropriate interchange. Eventually we might be 
merged into one service. But I think that de spends on what is going 
to happen to the aid program over the long run. I think some com- 
ment might be made by the chairman here in that regard. 

Mr. Ilays of Ohio. I only have one vote. I was just expressing an 
opinion. That is all. Mr. Farbstein, I don’t believe we got to you. 

Mr. Farpssrern. I am not a member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all right. 

Mr. Farrsrern. Thank you very much. Mr. Henderson, did I under- 
stand earlier that you said the USIA training will be similar or the 
same as that for foreign affairs and professional diplomats? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t think I said that. I said that the same 
type of young men would be useful in the service of USTA as are use- 
ful in the Foreign Service; that is, when we go out to the universities 
or go out to look for young men and women for our Service, we are 
looking for certain qualifications and for certain types of personality, 
and we find that USIA is interested in the same types of individuals. 

Mr. Farestern. Where would you train them, if at all? 

Mr. Henperson. There are several ways of training. The most 
effective way of training = by experience, a variety of expe ‘riences. 

A man is brought in, say, I will speak for the Foreign Service, and 
I think USLA is biinflee. ani he will be assigned to a post under the 
supervision of an experienced officer, where he will gradually learn 
the tricks of the trade, not that we have any tricks in our trade. I am 
merely using a figure of speech. 

He will oradually learn the profession in which we are engaged. 
As the years go by, his experience, the fruits of that experience, will 
give him a greater grasp of the problems to be faced. At certain 
times ona planned basis we bring these people into the Foreign Service 
Institute and give them more formal training. The Foreign Service 
Institute is also open to USIA. We have now in our Foreign Service 
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Institute some officers of USIA who are taking training side by side 
with some of our people. 

Mr. Faresrern. This Foreign Service Institute, I presume that 
that represents an institute for training men that are in the Service 
throughout the world ? 

Mr. Henpverson. Worldwide service. They are men who are being 
prepared for worldwide service. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Where does the training take place for those who 
will serve in the Near East ? 

Mr. Henperson. They have special courses in the Institute for 
either the Far East or the Near East, but now and then we send to 
universities in the United States officers for special courses on the 
Near East, Far East—officers who are expecting to specialize in that 
area. 

Mr. Fareste1n. Do you train any of the men in the University of 
Bierut in Lebanon for Mideast service? 

Mr. Henperson. We have in Bierut a language school where some 
of our officers take special courses in Arabic. It is an Arabic-language 
school. 

Mr. Farestern. How many languages do you teach in that univer- 
sity, do you know, Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Henverson. It is not the university itself. It is in a special 
branch of our Institute which is closely connected with the university, 
but it is not the university itself. 

Mr. Farestern. I understand that you teach about 18 languages 
in that Institute ? 

Mr. Henperson. I can’t tell you offhand. I can get that information 
for you. 

Mr. Farsstern. Could you tell me offhand whether Hebrew is 
taught there? 

Mr. Henpverson. I can’t tell you. I can get that information. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could we have that information made a part 
of the record at this point ? 

Mr. Henperson. What languages are taught at the branch of our 
Institute at Bierut. I will be glad to let you know. I am inclined to 
think the only language taught there is Arabic. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. At the same time the Chair would like to request 
that you furnish for the record the list of languages that are taught 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mr. Henverson. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE CONCERNING LANGUAGE 
AND AREA TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


What languages are taught at the FSI school in Beirut? 

The FSI Field Language School at Beirut teaches Arabic. The school also 
supervises part-time Arabic and French classes at the Embassy. 
Is the Hebrew language taught by FSI to anyone? 


The Hebrew language is now being studied by 7 students at the consular post 
of Haifa, Israel. A Hebrew course was authorized for the Embassy at Tel 
Aviv in July 1955, and was terminated in early 1956 at which time all students 
were reported to have completed the basic course for which Institute funds were 
provided. 
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What facilities does the FSI have for teaching the Hebrew language, such as 
text, records, etc.? 

The requests for Hebrew language training at the Institute from the operating 
areas of the Department have been so limited (i. e., 1 individual during the past 
3 years) that the FSI has not been able to justify the hiring of staff or the 
development of teaching materials. Introductory lesson material was, however, 
started some years ago but the demand has been so limited that the project of 
developing a full course was discontinued. Non-Institute developed materials 
include text and records which are available in the event students desire to use 
them. Should requests for training justify the establishment of facilities at the 
Institute, staff and Institute materials would be developed to meet the need— 
otherwise the Institute would contract the training out to a universiy as is done 
in the case of certain other languages for which there are very limited demands. 


Languages now being taught at the Foreign Service Institute 


1. Burmese 6. German 14. Portuguese 

2. Chinese 7. Greek 15. Russian 

3. Ozech 8. Hindi 16. Serbo-Croatian 

4, Finnish (an intensive 9%. Indonesian 17. Spanish 
class in this lan- 10. Italian 18. Thai 
guage will start on 11. Japanese 19. Turkish 
March 18, 1957) 12. Persian 20. Vietnamese 

5. French 13. Polish 

Field language training programs 

Afrikaans German Polish 

Amharic Greek Portuguese 

Arabic Hebrew Russian 

Bengali Hindustani Serbo-Croatian 

Burmese Hungarian Spanish 

Cantonese Indonesian Swedish 

Chinese Italian Tamil 

Ozech Japanese Thai 

Danish Korean Turkish 

Dutch Malayan Urdu 

Finnish Mandarin Vietnamese 

Flemish Norwegian Cambodian 

French Persian 

Languages being studied by Foreign Service Officers at universities 

Greek Persian Russian 

Hindustani Polish Serbo-Croatian 

Hungarian Rumanian Turkish 


Is any special area training relating to Israel given by the Foreign Service 
Institute? 

No special area training is given to Israel, nor to any one of the Arab States 
individually. They are treated regionally, as parts of anarea. Israel, therefore, 
is discussed in relation to the area of which she is a part. In the Near Hast 
Seminar, Israel is included in phase III. (See memorandum below.) Five days 
are assigned to training in Israel. This is arranged by the United States 
Embassy and the Israeli Foreign Office. 





JANUARY 10, 1957. 
To: Participants in the Near East area program, Beirut Seminar FSI course 
A-138 

From: Harold B. Hoskins, Director, Foreign Service Institute, Washington, D. C. 

The Near East area program, Foreign Service Institute course A-138, will be 
repeated during the period June 17 to September 13, 1957, if a minimum of 25 
candidates can be assured by participating Government agencies. Coordinator 
and project officer of the program in Washington is Mr. Edwin M. Wright of the 
Foreign Service Institute staff. Mr. Frank Rice will be in charge at Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

As in prior years, the course is divided into three phases, as follows: 

Phase 1.—Orientation at the Foreign Service Institute, required for all partici- 
pants. Enrollment takes place at the registrar’s desk, FSI, 2115 C Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., between 9 and 10 a. m., June 17, 1957. 
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The orientation includes introductory lectures and briefings, including a sum- 
mary of United States foreign policy throughout the Near East. Phase 1 extends 
from June 17 to 21, inclusive. The period of June 22 to July 1 is reserved for 
final administrative preparations and travel to Beirut. 

Phase 2.—Intensive study course consisting of lectures, seminars, preparation 
of project papers, field trips, and examinations, under the supervisions on the 
American University of Beriut in Lebanon. Registration takes place in West 
Hall, AUB, between 8 and 9 a. m., Monday, July 1, 1957. 

This portion of the program is under the direction of Dr. Habib Kurani, di- 
rector of summer programs, AUB. Classroom activities are concentrated on a 
survey of geographical, historical, social, and religious aspects of the Near Hast 
area with emphasis on current political, economic, and strategic problems. Coun- 
tries of primary concern are Egypt, Iraq, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Cyprus, Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Israel, Iran, and Kuwait. 

In addition to members of the AUB staff, United States industrial, diplomatic, 
and military representatives stationed in the Near East will appear in the course 
as lecturers, as well as Arab and American educators from various Near Eastern 
colleges and universities. Special study projects under the direction of the AUB 
faculty will take place afternoons and evenings. On weekends, the class will 
be divided into smaller groups and will travel to various locations in Lebanon and 
neighboring countries accompanied by members of the AUB staff and faculty. 

Phase 3.—Fieldwork in areas of special interest: Agencies nominating partici- 
pants should authorize travel by commercial air or be prepared to pay a prorata 
share of reimbursement for military aircraft (estimated at somewhere between 
$400 to $500) to travel from Beirut to Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
and Israel. Briefings will be furnished at all United States installations and 
Foreign Service posts. Meetings will also be arranged with local officials and 
leaders. Detailed itineraries will be announced at Beirut. 


SELECTION 


The following selection criteria have been provided agencies eligible to nomi- 
nate personnel for participation in this program. Persons selected must meet all 
requirements. 

1. Officially employed in work dealing with Near Kastern affairs; 

2. Possess bachelor of arts degree, bachelor of science degree, equivalent, or 
higher academic degree ; 

3. Age from mid-twenties to mid-thirties : 

4. In good physical condition ; 

5. Approximate rank or grade; Foreign Service officers of classes 4 und 5; 
GS-7 through GS-13; lieutenant through major; and equivalents. 

6. Security clearances up to and including top secret. 

It should be noted that one of the primary purposes of this course is to provide 
junior and intermediate level officers engaged in Near Eastern affairs an oppor- 
tunity to gain knowledge that they might otherwise not acquire. It is of most 
value to the young country desk officer who has need of a rather intensive 
familiarization with his area of responsibility. It is not a program for senior 
personnel. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PREPARATION 


Agencies may submit names of nominees for the course to the program coord- 
inator commencing April 16, 1957. Names of alternates may be submitted also. 
All nominations must be forwarded no later than April 30, 1957. Each indi- 
vidual whose name is submitted must be cleared for top secret information, cer- 
tification for which must be provided. Security clearances for Foreign Service 
and Department of State personnel will be requested by the security officer of 
FSI. 

Details such as procurement of passports, visas, tickets, reservations, inocula- 
tions, etc., will be the responsibility of each individual concerned, working through 
established administrative channels of his own office or agency. 

The Director, Passport Office, Department of State, is aware of this program 
and has indicated that special passports will be provided. Contact regarding 
passport and visa matters will be with Miss Dena Nanos of the Passport Office. 

Before departure from Washington, visas must be obtained for Lebanon, Syria, 
and Jordan, Other visas will be obtained as needed through the Embassy at 

seirut. Applications for passports and visas should be made at least 1 month 
before intended date of departure from the United States. 
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The full per diem desired for the period should be obtained in advance. Mili- 
tary personnel must also bring with them transcripts of pay records that will 
show when, where, and in what amounts they last received pay and per diem. 
The latter will make it possible for the Office of the Military Attaché, Beirut, to 
pay military officers with a minimum of delay. 

Particular care should be exercised in the preparation of official orders. 
Allowing for unforeseeable circumstances they should be made reasonably flex- 
ible. Authorization should be included for hire of special conveyances for offi- 
cial reasons. So far as possible, all modes of transportation should be author- 
ized when it will be in the interests of the United States Government. Orders 
should also contain a paragraph reading substantially as follows, even though 
all places listed may not be visited: 

“* * * Authority is also granted to travel between Beirut and other locations 
in Lebanon and from thence to points in Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Egypt, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Ethiopia, Turkey, Iran, Cyprus, Greece, Malta, and Israel, 
and to such other places, at such times, and in such order, and by such convey- 
ance as may be deemed necessary in the furtherance of this mission.” 

It is suggested that authorization for possibly 50 pounds of excess air baggage 
and 60 pounds of airfreight be included in orders. 

Where commercial air travel is involved, an open ticket for the return trip 
should be obtained. Members of the group will be at scattered points through- 
out the Near East when the program terminates on September 14, 1957. 

Administrative officers are requested to insure that orders conform to the 
specifications cited above so far as the regulations of their respective agencies 
permit. Experience shows that divergences from these requirements in indi- 
vidual cases hamper the operations of the group as a whole. 
REQUIREMENTS 


WHILE ABROAD 





All participants in the program will have the status of student. While in 
Beirut, members of the group will be quartered at the American University. 
They will enjoy same food and lodging facilities afforded the Arab students. 
They will also be required to abide by rules established for the conduct of this 
program by the project officer and by the American University of Beirut. 

Individuals will be discouraged from making direct requests for special 
services at the United States Embassy or other official sources. The normal 
channel for legitimate requests will be through the project officer. 

Rated officers in the United States Air Force will accomplish maximum allow- 
able flying time before departure from the United States. It should be noted 
that both time and aircraft are seldom available for this purpose in the area. 

Members of the group will deal directly with the university when paying for 
room and board. All members will be charged for breakfast and lunch in the 
dining room in West Hall, but will be free to make their own arrangements for 
evening meals. Breakfast and lunch will be about $1.50 a day for which there 
will be periodic billing. The charge for quarters while at the university will 
be about $60 per person. 

It will be possible to cash personal checks in Beirut by special arrangement. 
It is suggested that each person may wish to bring with him about $500 in 
travelers’ checks. 

Each individual is urged to bring with him the equivalent of $10 in Lebanese 
pounds, in small bills. This may be obtained at one of the money exchanges in 
Washington, D. C. This amount will he needed immediately upon arrival for 
tips, taxi fares, drayage, and meals. 

Failure to have this initial amount may cause embarrassment and delay. At 
the airport, tips will come to about L£1.50. Taxi fare into town is about L£6. 
The exchange rate is usually about L£3.5 to the dollar. 

It is incumbent upon each student to insure that a cable is sent to the Ameri- 
ean Embassy, Beirut, attention of Mr. Rice, citing name, airline, flight number, 
and expected time of arrival. 

It is suggested that portable typewriters be brought by students. 

For the most part, clothing needs are about the same as for Washington. D. C., 
in midsummer. Some locations will be visited, however, where a woo] jacket or 
a sweater may be needed at night. Male members of the group should bring 
about three linen suits. Civilian clothes will be worn at all times. Boots or 
heavy walking shoes will be most useful. As excellent athletie facilities are 
available at AUB, swim suits and tennis equipment are recommended. It is 
also suggested that personal property insurance floaters he obtained before 
departure from the United States. 
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There is a student store at AUB that is very similar to the average small 
unit post exchange. Except for certain types of color film, all ordinary items 
are usually available in Beirut. 

Living expenses will vary from day to day. It has been demonstrated in the 
past that major expenses occur during phase 3. when daily costs will average 
$15 for food and lodging. 

Important: In order that the necessary arrangements for phase 3 can be 
made in sufficient time in advance, it is imperative that all agencies report by 
April 30, 1956, the number of participants they will guarantee. Contract with 
the American University at Beirut and chartering of air travel for phase 3 
must be made only after 25 participants are assured. 

Mr. Farpste1n. You have a catalog, don’t you, of the languages that 
are taught there ? 

Mr. Henperson. In our institute / 

Mr. Farestein. Doesn't the catalog disclose how many languages 
are taught there / 

Mr. Henpverson. It may. I can’t answer that, but I can furnish it 
for the committee if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Farssrern. | understand, if I am not mistaken, that you teach 
about 18 languages, and I understand that Hebrew isn’t taught 

If that is so, if I am correct, can you give me any idea as to the 
reason for it ? 

Mr. Henverson. | can’t tell you. I can’t give you any reason, other 
than we are limiting our instruction to langu: wes which are of prac- 

ical immediate use. It may be that there h: as not been a demand for 
officers trained in the Hebrew language. If that would be the case, we 
wouldn’t be giving courses in Hebrew. 

Mr. Farpsrein. What is your present opinion? Do you think it is 
important in view of the situation and the presence of the State of 
Israel in the Middle East ? 

Mr. Henperson. It might be very useful to have one or more of our 
officers take courses in Hebrew. It might be very useful. 

Mr. Farsstern. You say it might be. Couldn’t you give us a more 
definite statement ? 

Mr. Henperson. I can’t give you a more definite statement until 
I look into the matter. 

Mr. FarssterN. How many specific areas for specialization are 
there in the Middle East? 

Mr. Henperson. We have officers who have taken courses at uni- 
versities here in the Turkish language, culture, and so forth; officers 
who have taken courses in Persian and the languages akin to Persian, 
officers who have taken courses in Arabic. I believe we have some 
Amharic taught. So far as I am acquainted with it, those are the 
only Middle East languages that I can recall in which we have been 
giving officers special training. We do have in south Asia, for the 
south Asian officer, Indonesian and Hindu. 

Mr. Farsstetn. My question was, how many specific areas from 
languages, how many specific areas for specialization are there in the 
Middle East ? 

Mr. Henperson. There are no specific areas for specialization. 

Mr. Farpstrin. Doesn’t your catalog say there are four specific 
languages? Those are Greek, Turkish, Persian and Arabic? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t know what our catalog says. I wouldn’t 

call Greek D a Near Eastern language. Of course, Greece falls 
ution the Near East and African Bureau of the Department. 
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Mr. Farrstern. What is meant by “specific areas for specializa- 
tion”? 

Mr. Henperson. I would suppose that it means that an officer is 
trained particularly to handle problems relating to Greece, if it is 
Greece, problems relating to Greek culture, background, Greek 
language. 

Mr. Farsstetn. Do you know whether or not there is any specific 
area in the Middle East for specialization insofar as Israel is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Henverson. I am not aware of any. 

Mr. Farsstern. If I told you that your catalog omits it altogether, 
would you care to make any comment about that ! 

Mr. Henperson. No. I have no comment to make. 

Mr. Farestein. If Israel is not incuded therein, is there any reason 
why it shouldn’t be? 

Mr. Henperson. There is no reason other than what the needs are. 
Apparently the needs for specialization in Israel have not been 
brought to the attention of the Department in a way that has caused 
the Department to feel there should be a special course for Israel. 

Mr. Faresrern. Would you say now there is any need for specializa 
tion insofar as Israel is concerned ? 

Mr. Henpverson. I would say that the Department is perfectly will- 
ing to look into the matter and to try to ascertain whether or not it 
would be worthwhile to do so. 

Mr. Farsstern. Israel has been in existence now for several years? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, almost 10 years. 

Mr. Farssrern. Hasn’t the Department looked into the subject 
to determine whether or not there is any present need for any special- 
ization insofar as Israel is concerned in that area? 

Mr. Henperson. The Department, so far as I know, has not looked 
into that matter, at least the matter has not been raised during recent 
years. If it has been, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Faresterxn. Would you care to give your opinion as to the need 
therefor at the present time? 

Mr. Henverson. No, not until there has been a more careful study 
made of it. After all, we must remember, Mr. Congressman, that 
when we have an officer devote a year or two to studying a country, 
and that year or two is very valuable, we must make sure that his 
studies will be of long-term value to the Government. We are spend- 
ing Government funds, we are spending the time of a valuable officer, 
and we must be sure that it is going to be useful, that this study will 
be of maximum usefulness to him and to the Government over a 
period of years. 

If we, for instance, take a small country like Albania—not that 
I liken Israel to Albania—we don’t have any specialists in Albania. 
If an a should spend 2 years studying the Albanian language 
he would have little use for it except in Albania. Therefore. the 
long-term value would not be very great. We don’t have anyone 
studying the Gaelic language or Irish culture though Ireland is 
a very important country. We find that most people in Ireland 
speak English. To set up a school in Gaelic for a person to learn 
Gaelic has not been considered worthwhile by the United States Gov- 
ernment. We might want to make a review of the matter to see if a 
person should study Gaelic. Most of the people in Israel, I believe, 
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speak some language other than Hebrew, and Hebrew is not neces- 
sary in order to have communications with the people in Israel. I 
may be wrong. Perhaps in the years to come Hebrew will be the only 
language that the people in Israel speak. In that case I think it 
would be important for some of our officers to learn Hebrew 

Mr. Faresrern. Do you care to make a definite statement now as to 
your opinion with relation to the importance of the study of Hebrew 
in connection with the situation existing in the Middle East presently ? 

Mr. Henperson. No; I wouldn’t care to make a statement. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Your time is up, Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Farbstein, if you would like to talk with me 
on this subject outside this committee, I will be very happy to chat 
with you. 

Mr. Faresrew. I appreciate that, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Bentley 

Mr. Bentitey. Mr. Henderson, in section 1015 (d), which I am in- 
formed is merely a repetition of existing legislation, discussing the 
question of United States Information officers being commissioned as 
diplomatic or consular officers, or both, it says that the Secretary of 
State may commission or may assign these officers who have been so 
commissioned to serve under such commissions, and so forth. Just 
what does that mean? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It is on page 6 of the proposed bill. 

Mr. Henperson. May I read that aloud ? 

The Secretary of State may, upon request of the Director, recommend to the 
President— 

I would like to first emphasize that the auxiliary verb is “may.” 

Mr. Bentiey. Am I correct in believing that is already in legisla- 
tion existing at the present time, that you already have that? 

Mr. Henperson. This is not in the USIA legislation. 

Mr. Bent ey. We were told this morning that authority already 
existed. 

Mr. Henperson. That authority exists as far as Reserve officers are 
concerned. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Bentley, if the Chair may 

Mr. Henperson. I am sorry. That does. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think we were told this morning, subject to 
correction, that that was in the regulations that came down as a re- 
sult of the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Henprerson. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It isn’t law. 

Mr. Henperson. When | read further, 1 see—this merely applies to 
being commissioned as diplomatic or consular officers. That is the 
practice at the present time. 

Mr. Bentitry. What does it mean when they are assigned to serve 
under such commissions ¢ 

Mr. Henperson (reading) 

The Secretary of State may, upon request of the Director, assign United 
States Information Officers, commissioned as diplomatic or consular officers, to 
serve under such commissions in accordance with sections 512- 
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It means, as I understand it, that the Secretary of State may first 
recommend that a United States Information officer be given a title a 
vice consul. He then will assign him as vice consul, to Beirut, o 
wherever the place may be. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is what I wanted to clear up. Does that mean 
that if this legislation passed we would have United States Informa- 
tion officers serving in a diplomatic or consular capacity as far as their 
services are concerned ? 

Mr. Henperson. The Information officer might be assigned as a 
vice consul, with the title of vice consul, and the rank of vice consul. 
He would be carrying on the Information work. 

Mr. Bentiey. He would not be performing consular work ? 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Mr. Bentiey. Diplomatic work ? 

Mr. Henperson. Not diplomatic work in the sense of carrying on 
the conduct of foreign relations. But diplomatic work, possibly of the 
kind performed by a press attaché. 

Mr. Bentiey. This regulation wouldn’t permit USIS to start carry- 
ing on strictly diplomatic and consular performances ? 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir; there is no idea of that. Ithink my USIA 
friends will agree with that. 

Mr. Bentiey. I wanted to ask a question about the retirement fund, 
which this legislation would provide for a separate retirement fund. 
At the present time the personnel of the United States Information 
Agency, I believe, contributes to the civil-service fund, do they not? 

‘Mr. Henperson. Of the USIA? 

Mr. Bentiey. They contribute to the overall civil-service fund, 
don’t they ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Benriey. How about the people commissioned as Reserve and 
Staff officers serving within the Agency at the present time? Do they 
contribute to the Foreign Service “fund or the civil-service fund ? 

Mr. Henperson. The civil-service fund. The fact that they are 
commissioned as vice consuls or diplomatic secretaries doesn’t affect 
their status so far as the Foreign Service retirement system is con- 
cerned. They are still under the civil-service retirement regulations. 

Mr. Bentiey. Nobody within the Agency at the present time con- 
tributes to the Foreign Service fund except those officers on loan ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Benttey. One question about these officers on loan: Is it con- 
templated that, assuming this legislation is passed, that this practice 
of loan would still be carried on ? 

Mr. HENDERSON. sg sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. Back and forth? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Bentitey. You would be loaning people to the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Henverson. The Foreign Service would be loaning 





Mr. Bentiey. The USIA would loan people to the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. They would to us and we to them. 

Mr. Bent ey. Is that the practice at the present time? 

ee HENDERSON. Yes; not on a large scale but on a scale to meet 
needs. 
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Mr. Bentiey. What kind of status is a person in who is loaned 
from the USIA to the Foreign Service at the present time? 
Mr. Henperson. I can’t answer that. 


STATEMENT OF E. ALLAN LIGHTNER, JR., ACTING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Licutner. I represent the public affairs area. We find it is 
extremely valuable, the people who have had Information experience, 
and that may often mean people who have been working with the 
Information Agency, to operate in the Information jobs at the State 
Department itself. I am referring specifically to the public affairs 
advisory staff in our geographic bureaus. 

Mr. Bentey. They are not loaned in the field ¢ 

Mr. Licurner. Yes. There are several USIA officers who are 
serving on staffs of our embassies abroad. I can think of a few ex- 
amples. A person like Phillips—— 

Mr. Henperson. That is the other way. 

Mr. Bentiey. I am a little confused. 

Mr. Henprrson. I don’t recall at this moment any instance of a 
USLA officer who is lent to the Foreign Service abroad who is per- 
forming consular services or diplomatic services in the sense of con- 
ducting, or assisting in the conduct of the Foreign Service. I don’t 
know of any. Perhaps our USIA friends have some instances. 

Mr. Hoornacur. In this connection, the USLA employees on loan 
to the State Department are serving here in Washington. 

Mr. Bentiey. None in the field’ 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentiey. That practice, as I say, would be continued if this 
legislation were adopted ¢ 

Mir. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Both ways? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentriry. Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson. If I may 
have one more question. Could you elaborate just a little bit on the 
first question I asked you earlier, and that is, why the State Depart- 
ment would be opposed to the commissioning of FSO’s within USIA 
at the present time’ Because it seems to me, sir, if I could add a word, 
that a lot of the difficulty which may or may not be met by this 
legislation, could be solved, as I say, by an Executive order, constitut- 
ing a change in the Reorganization Act, which would permit FSO’s 
within the agency on the same basis as Staff and Reserve officers at the 
present time. 

Mr. Henperson. It is not quite clear tome. What you have in mind 
would be a new FSO service, or in the setup by Executive order in the 
USIA—which would be quite distinct, I will say, from the FSO’s 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Bentiey. As distinct from the Staff officers within the agency 
or the Staff officers within the Service. 

Mr. Henperson. We think that it would lead to a great deal of 
confusion. We have enough confusion now with regard to Foreign 
Service Reserve officers in both the Department and the Agency. 
There are two types of Foreign Service Reserve oflicers. One on 
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duty, secretarial recommended, and one USIA recommended, They 
get confused. To have two types of Foreign Service officers, one 
USIA, with the same title, and one State Department, would cause 
a great deal of confusion, in our opinion. The title FSO would lose 
some of its significance. You wouldn’t quite know what a man is doing 
if he isan FSO. FSO now means an officer who is under the Secre- 
tary of State, employed by the State Department, and working in the 
conduct, assisting in the conduct, of our foreign relations. That is 
the meaning of F SO. 

Mr. Bentiry. You are likely to have a certain amount of confusion 
arising from the fact that you will be giving diplomatic and consular 
commissions to both your Foreign Service and the other ? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, that is true. We have somewhat departed 
from custom in giving a vice consul or consular commission to a 
USIA officer, because he is not really engaged in what is considered 
as old-line consular work. It is a new activity. We have done that 
because we find it is difficult for him to earry his work on without 
having a position of that kind. 

Mr. Bentiey. Without having either diplomatic immunity or con- 
sular privileges—— 

Mr. Henperson. He should be attached to some organization, 
some institution such as.a’consulate or embassy in certain instances. 
It is difficult for a man to function in many places unless he has a 
diplomatic rank. We have done that. 

Mr. Bentiey. You spoke of the objection from the standpoint of 
confusion. Is there also objection from the standpoint of morale? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t know. I don’t know that there would be 
so much morale involved. I do think this. That USIA officers like 
to be known as USIA officers. They have chosen to be USTA officers 
and they are a that that is their profession. Similarly, the 
people in the State Department who have entered the State Depart- 
ment as Foreign Service officers, that is what they expect, it is their 
career and they like to have it clearly understood that they are Foreign 
Service officers of the Department of State. 

Mr. Bent ey. It doesn’t apply to the Staff and Reserve categories ? 

Mr. Henverson. The same situation doesn’t apply so much to Staff 
and Reserve, particularly since Reserve is temporary. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssrern. Just one closing question, if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Henderson. This, of course, will be in the nature of a hypothetical 
question, because there may be some difference in what is or isn’t done 
there: But, do you think if a member of the Staff, of the professional 
diplomats, a Staff officer, even a member of the USLA, didn’t study the 
Hebrew language or if Israel was not considered a specific area for 
specialization, do you think that individual could have an obiective 
approach toward that state? Do you think that reliance could be had 
upon his opinions and his reactions in connection with that state? 

Mr. Henperson. If an officer lives un to the standards which we trv 
to prescribe for the Foreign Service, and if he is assigned to Israel, 
even without having been a specialist on the Israel matter, we will 
place reliance upon him after he has been there a short time, upon his 
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objectivity and upon his analysis and upon his reports, the same as we 
do to other countries. 

Mr. Fargsrern. Do you think it would be helpful if he did have 
some learning in connection with those two subjects to further his 
objectivity and reliance? 

Mr. Henperson. I think it would be very useful. 

Mr. Farestern. That is all. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I read in the USLA Advisory Committee report a year 
or so ago that they were asking for diplomatic or consular status so 
as to secure diplom: itic immunity and diplomatic kudos for the USIA 
officer. Does a USIA officer who is appointed as a diplomatic or con- 
sular officer have diplomatic immunity ? 

Mr. Henperson. If he is appointed a Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Vorys. No. Under this procedure where he is appointed an 
officer with nothing to do; I mean, he is given a diplomatic or con- 
sular commission and he isn’t a diplomat or consul. 

Mr. Henperson. He is a diplomat or consul if he is given that title, 
regardless of what his duties are. If a USIA officer should be ap- 
pointed as a consul or vice consul, and his exequator is obtained from 
the government of the country in which he is situated, he has exactly 
the same immunities as any other vice consul or consul. Similarly, 
that would apply in an embassy or legation. 

Mr. Vorys. Would any other USIA officer, public-affairs officer, 
have diplomatic immunity who was not so appointed ? 

Mr. Henperson. That depends on the laws of the country. It is 
quite clear that every USTA officer, if this bill would go through, 
would not be appointed a consul, would not be given a consular com- 
mission or diplomatic commission. Many of them would be serving 
as they are now, without being on the diplomatic list or the consular 
list. They would have a certain amount of immunity as members of 
the staff of the embassy or members of the staff of the consulate. But 
they wouldn’t have the same immunity as those who are on the con- 
sular and diplomatic list. 

Mr. Vorys. In order to be in this latter class, to be in the class that 
have diplomatic immunity, do all of those individuals have to be 
accepted in some way by the government of the country where they 
are located ¢ 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. If they are to be on a diplomatic list, they 
have to be accepted by the foreign office. If they are to be a consul or 
vice consul, they have to have usually an exequator or some other form 
of document from the government of the country where they are 
serving. 

Mr. Vorys. I thought I saw you shaking your head when I men- 
tioned that the Advisory Committee or group had urged this sort of 
status for purposes of kudos? 

Mr. Henperson. I shook my head because I am absolutely opposed 
to giving people diplomatic or consular rank merely in order to give 
them kudos or to make them immune to customs duties. That is not a 
good enough reason to give people commissions. If in our embassies 
abroad we were to put all our employees on the diplomatic list, it would 
make us ridiculous. Many of them want to be on the diplom: tie list 
because it gives them immunity. We have to limit those on the diplo- 
matic list to those whose work would suffer if they were not on the 
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diplomatic list, not those who would suffer because they would have 
to pay certain duties for automobiles, and so forth. I hope I have 
made myself clear. 

Mr. Vorys. You have made yourself perfectly clear. Going back 
to this shake of your head awhile ago, I thought that you meant that 
the USIA was not seeking and that the Advisory Commission was 
seeking that sort of diplomatic, social kudos? 

Mr. Henperson. I didn’t mean that. When I shook my head, it was 
sort of sadly because I remember what poor reasons are sometimes 
given to put people on a diplomatic list, namely, social prestige, which 
I don’t think should be given too much importance, and immunity from 
paying taxes, duties, which I think shouldn’t be given so much impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. I appreciate your kindness, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vorys. May I have permission to insert in our hearings at this 
point the recommendation with reference to the status of USIA 
officers ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You may. 

(The matter inserted is from the 10th semiannual report of the 
United States Advisory Commission on Information, submitted Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955:) 

5. That more overseas personnel of the USIA be granted diplomatic status and 
issued diplomatic passports: This would merely be a return of privileges enjoyed 
when the information program was under the Department of State. Diplomatic 
status is necessary for appropriate diplomatic protection of the program, its 
property, personnel, and the free entry of program materials through customs. 
The Department of State accords diplomatic recognition to the information pro- 
grams of other governments. This is one of several measures which the Com- 
mission feels would increase the effectiveness of USIA. As persons of diplo- 
matic status are exempt from certain local taxes abroad, this also would have 
the effect of increasing the salaries of certain employees without additional 
expense to the Government. As of June 21, 1954, the Department of State granted 
diplomatic status to a few key Agency officers. The Commission believes this 
should be extended. 

That steps be taken to clarify the status of public-affairs officers (PAO’s) 
in United States embassies: The Commission believes that the PAO position 
rather than the man should be evaluated and a man of appropriate status sup- 
plied. At present the status of the PAO is determined by the ambassador and 
the personnel rating of the man, and there is considerable variation from country 
to country. In important posts the Commission believes that the PAO should 
have at least the rank of counselor. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We will now hear from Mr. E. Allan Lightner, 
Jr., Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of 
State. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ligutner. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you want to read it ? 

Mr. Licurner. I don’t want to take up your time by reading it all. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Without objection, Mr. Lightner’s st: atement 
will be included in the record. You may make any extemporaneous 
remarks you cesire. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF E. ALLAN LIGHTNER, JR., ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PuBLIC 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, REGARDING CERTAIN FURTHER AMENDMENTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AND EpucATIONAL EXCHANGE AcT oF 1948, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to appear before 
this committee in support of certain amendments to the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, sometimes referred to as the Smith- 
Mundt Act. 


ROLE OF OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


When this act was passed in 1948, all of its functions were placed in the De- 
partment of State under the general direction of the Office of Public Affairs. 
With the establishment of the United States Information Agency, and the 
transfer of information activities to that Agency, the Department retained two 
important functions in connection with this act: 

(1) The supervision of the noninformation functions authorized by the 
Smith-Mundt Act; and 
(2) Foreign policy guidance to the United States Information Agency. 

The principal noninformation function provided by this act is the educational 
exchange program conducted by the International Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department under the general supervision of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs. The Secretary of State is aiso responsible for certain exchanges 
of personnel carried out by the International Cooperation Administration in 
connection with its technical assistance program. 

My comments are principally concerned with the amendments pertaining to 
the responsibilities of the Department of State in conducting the educational 
exchange program. I can also assure you that the Department favors the 
amendments dealing with the information program. 

When this act was originally passed, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
was literally pioneering in a new field. It is really quite remarkable that during 
the intervening years, no major amendments have been required in the act. 
This certainly illustrates the care and foresight of those who sponsored and en- 
acted the original legislation. 

Only recently has it become apparent, as a result of the cumulative experience 
in administering this increasingly complicated program over the years, that 
certain amendments to this act of 1948 are needed. 

Before explaining these changes, a brief review of the scope of the international 
educational exchange program and the relationship between the Smith-Mundt 
and Fulbright parts of it may be of interest. 


SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


The authority for the annual appropriations for all of the activities of the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Service of the Department is derived from 
the Smith-Mundt Act. This act is also the authority under which the Depart- 
ment requests the appropirated foreign currencies provided for under the Ful- 
bright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Cong.). Included in the authorized activities 
are the following: 

(1) the operation of the various educational exchange programs, includ- 
ing the exchange of persons, their orientation and followup; 

(2) the program of assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America ; 

(3) the approval and facilitation of hundreds of privately sponsored ex- 
change programs designated as exchange-visitor programs and involving the 
bringing of thousands of persons to the United States; 

(4) assistance to other private programs involving the exchange of per- 
sons between the United States and other countries ; 

(5) the responsibilities of the Secretary of State for participation in cul- 
tural conventions and other cultural activities between the United States 
and other countries and the backstopping of such international cultural 
activities as those conducted by the Cultural Council of the Organization of 
American States, North Atlamtic Treaty Organization, Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, ete.; and 
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(6)the coordination of these exchange and cultural activities into a com- 
bined effort to insure their maximum effectiveness in our foreign relations 
programs. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SMITH-MUNDT AND FULBRIGHT PROGRAMS 


The Smith-Mundat Act authorizes dollar appropriations for reciprocal exchanges 
on a worldwide basis. For example, in 1958 we plan to conduct programs under 
this act with 87 countries. Programs under the Fulbright Act, on the other 
hand, are restricted to countries with which we have specific executive agree- 
ments that make available nonconvertible foreign currencies for this purpose. 
It is anticipated we will have such agreements with some 33 countries in 1958. 
Another limitation on Fulbright funds is their use in connection with schools 
and institutions of higher learning here and abroad. They could not be used 
to bring foreign leaders here on short visits or for other programs that are not 
strictly in the educational field. The fact that the Fulbright funds are available 
only in nonconvertible foreign currencies is another limitation. They can be 
used only for expenses within the participating foreign countries and for inter- 
national travel. 

In practice, this means that the program under the Fulbright Act has to have 
a certain amount of dollar support to supplement the foreign currencies provided. 
This works out at the ratio of about $1 in United States currency for every $2 
in foreign currencies. The dollar currencies are used for expenses of foreign 
participants while they are in the United States and for the dollar costs of the 
Stateside and overseas services required to carry out the program, I refer here 
to appropriated dollars. In addition to these cash outlays, maximum use is 
made of private scholarships and assistance from other private sources. The 
total value of such private financial support is a major factor in the success 
of the Fulbright program, as it approximates the amount of foreign currency 
expended each year. 

I believe you will see from the foregoing that a joint operation of these two 
types of programs in countries where both are authorized is a necessity. We 
are constantly seeking to effect a closer integration and, in fact, one of the 
amendments we are now proposing (sec. 5) is designed to bring about still further 
coordination between these two programs. 


ESTIMATED COST OF AMENDMENTS 


The estimated annual cost to the Department of all these amendments will 
be approximately $320,000. However, in our judgment, the improvement in 
program effectiveness will more than offset this amount. The Department will 
not request additional funds for fiscal year 1958 for these purposes but will 
reprogram its regular funds to cover any additional costs. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRESENT BILL AND 8. 3638 CONSIDERED LAST YEAR 


The bill you are now considering differs in some respects from the one the 
committee considered last year. Some of the changes are editorial in nature; 
others represent changes in substance, or the adding of safeguarding provisions 
in compliance with comments or suggestions of the committee during the hearings 
last year. These will be noted as the particular provisions are discussed. 


EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS 


Development of projects 

Section 1 is for the purpose of authorizing our assistance to such projects as 
chairs of American studies at institutions abroad and the holding of short 
seminars or workshops on various branches of American studies. 

The chairs in American studies would be filled by American professors or 
American-trained professors. We have found that projects of this nature 
engender binational support and produce a greater cumulative effect that can 
be gained from single isolated exchanges. 

This provision would also permit us to arrange for special seminars and work- 
shops abroad. Such meetings would bring together groups of American lecturers 
and researchers, already abroad under this program or the Fulbright program, 
for the purpose of presenting an intensive course on particular phases of Amer- 
ican life and institutions. 
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These special seminars or conferences would be attended by foreign nationals 
who had been exchange visitors under the program, as well as some foreign na- 
tionals who had not had such an experience. For the former, this would be a 
refresher or followup session that would keep alive and fresh in their minds their 
American experience and would update or expand their knowledge of our country. 
Such sessions should also make a real impact on participants who have never 
been to the United States, giving them an insight into American studies and 
American educational techniques. For example, a group of foreign high-school 
teachers of American history or English could attend such sessions, even though 
they might not be able to come to this country under this program. The cost, 
of course, would be much less than if we brought them to this country. 


Orientation for non-United States Government students 

Nection 2 (@) authorizes orientation courses and materiais for exchangees 
who are not financed under the Government program. We now give orientation 
to our own grantees. This would enable us to do the same, on a very selective 
basis, for exchangees in nongovernmental programs similar to ours. 

We have in mind particularly the orientation of foreign students participat- 
ing in privately sponsored programs conducted by the Institute of International 
Buucation. The standards used in selecting these students are basically the 
same as those for Government grantees, with our embassies abroad assisting 
in the screening and selection. 

Orientation usually consists of a 6-week academic program at selected’ col- 
leges and universities or a 4-week visit in the homes of individual American 
fasnilies under a program supervised by the Experiment in International Living. 

The wording of this provision as compared with that submitted last year has 
been tightened up to assure that the orientation will be limited to the types of 
programs the Government operates and to those instances where we can deter- 
mine that such orientation will better equip the exchangee to further the 
objectives of this act. 


Third country erchanges 


> 


Section 2 (0) would permit nationals of a cooperating country to attend 
selected institutions in other cooperating countries and to participate in meet- 
ilgs held in such other countries. Grants under this provision would be awarded 
solely for the purpose of studying subjects pertaining to the United States and 
then only when it is determined that urgent foreign relations objectives will 
be served. 

Authority now exists in the Fulbright Act for sending nationals of countries 
participating in that program to American institutions abroad, such as Robert 
College in ‘Turkey. As already mentioned, the Fulbright program is limited to 
about 80 countries and therefore does not meet all the urgent needs in this field. 

We have in mind, for example, projects for bringing together nationals of 
Lebanon and surrounding countries to take courses under American professors 
at the American University in Beirut. Also nationals of Asiatic countries could 
be brought to the University of the Philippines or the University of Taiwan to 
tuke intensive courses in American literature, American history, ete., under 
American professors and American-trained professors. 

Such arrangements would also broaden -the ‘audience, especially in terms of 
reaching different nationality groups, for American professors already assigned 
to certain of these countries and thus add to their effectiveness. 

Two slight changes in the previous language have been made in the wording 
of this provision. The first would permit the participation in meetings held in 
places other than selected institutions and places of study. It couid include 
an auditorium or other such public place. The other change makes it clear 
that this activity will not be undertaken in any country controlled by inter- 
national communism. I can assure you also that institutions will be selected 
solely on the basis of our assurance of their desire and ability to promote ideas 
and principles in keeping with our basic foreign-policy objectives. 


Advisory Commission membership 


The first item of section 3 will make officers of State universities and land- 
grant colleges eligible to serve on the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange. The present wording of the act makes the holder of 
any compensated Federal or State office ineligible. It is our understanding 
that this was not intended to disqualify officers of educational institutions, but 
it has this effect in some States. We believe that all such persons should be 
eligible for consideration for membership on this Commission. 
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Annual report by the United States Advisory Commission to Congress 


Section 4 amends the present law to require reporting by the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange to Congress on an annual rather 
than a semiannual basis. More frequent reporting was desirable in the earlier 
days of the program, but the Commission and we believe that an annual report 
will not only be sufficient but also that it will be more meaningful to the Congress. 
The exchange program is planned and operated on an annual basis. Thus, an 
annual report will cover a logical program period. Should any situation arise 
which would make an interim report desirable, such a report could be presented 
on the initiative of the Commission or at our request or at the request of the 
Congress. 


Use of binational commissions 

Section 5 authorizes the use of existing binational commissions and founda- 
tions abroad in the administration of the program. These commissions are 
created under the Fulbright act for the purpose of administering that program 
in each country. Their use in connection with the Smith-Mundt program will 
add a binational element that has proved most effective in the Fulbright program 
and will facilitate the joint administration of the combined programs. 

No dollars are now available for these commissions. Under the proposed ar- 
rangement a very limited amount of dollars would be made available, primarily 
for payment of a portion of the salary of the key American officer. 

This provision differs from the proposal of Jast year in that no authority is 
requested to create additional commissions. We plan to use only those estab- 
lished under the Fulbright act, since one of the principal purposes is to coordi- 
nate the two programs. 

Advice from private groups 

Section 6 amends section 801 (6) of the act in two respects: 

First, it authorizes the calling of meetings to obtain advice and assistance of 
private and public educational institutions and other similar organizations. 
This would permit better cooperation between governmental and nongovern- 
mental exchange programs so that the effectiveness of both would be increased. 
Persons attending such meetings at the invitation of the Government would not 
require full field investigations of the kind conducted for persons employed or 
assigned to duty. Such investigations are not considered necessary since the 
perscns attending would serve in advisory capacities only and would not have 
access to classified material. 

There is general authority now (sec. 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, 5 U.S. C. 
55a) under which individuals may be appointed and brought in for consultation 
and advice, but specific authority as a part of this act would be extremely helpful 
in attracting the type of individuals needed for this program. 

There is authority now for creating advisory committees. The meetings con 
templated under this additional authority, however, will be generally on a short- 
term basis and we do not believe we should formally create a committee just for 
these purposes. 

An editorial change has been made in this provision to eliminate unnecessary 
language. 
$15 per diem for commission members 

Second, section 6 authorizes an increase from $10 to $15 in the per diem rates 
payable to members of advisory commissions and committees. Such persons 
serve without compensation. The $15 rate conforms to the general rate now 
prescribed for consultants and others serving without compensation. The au 
thority requested would bring these commission and committee members under 
the general legislation prescribing rates of per diem for experts and consultants 
serving the Government without compensation. 


Emergency medical expenses 

Section 7 includes an item (identified as subsec. 5) which authorizes the pay- 
ment of emergency medical expenses for persons selected to participate in the 
program. The lack of authority to pay such expenses in emergency cases 
has given rise to serious problems. Foreign participants are really guests of 
this Government while in this country and the inability of the Government to 
meet their emergency hospital and medical expenses, which the individuals often 
are unable to meet, places them and the Government in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. Similar problems arise in the case of American participants abroad. 
Authority is requested also to pay the expense of travel incurred by reason of 
illness. 
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In a number of instances participants in the program have suffered mental or 
physical disorders that require their return home accompanied by an attendant. 
The proposed provision would permit payment of travel costs incurred under 
such circumstances. This authority is urgently needed to meet emergency 
situations as they arise. The number of such emergencies, fortunately, has 
been very small. 


Facilitating exchangees of international organizations 

Section 8 amends section 902 of the act to permit the acceptance of funds 
from international organizations for operation of programs authorized by the 
act. Authority now exists for the acceptance of such funds from foreign 
governments. The additional authority is needed to permit this Government 
to accept funds for use in administering some of the fellowship programs of the 
United Nations. The funds would be accepted and used for only those specific 
projects for which they are made available by such organizations. Our Govern- 
ment is dedicated to a policy of cooperation with the United Nations. Lack of 
authority to accept funds offered by this organization for the training of foreign 
nationals in the United States under its programs has proved a source of 
embarrassment to our Government. This amendment would permit the desired 
cooperation. 

The section differs from the one proposed last year in a matter of language 
only. There is no change in its substance. 


ANNUAL REPORT BY SECRETARY OF STATE 


Section 9 proposes a change in section 1008 which would permit the Secretary 
of State to report to the Congress on the educational exchange program an- 
nually. He is now required to report semiannually. Since a year is required 
to meet a complete cycle of the exchange program, reports presented on this 
basis would be more complete and more meaningful. 

Settlement of tort claims 

Section 10 includes authority to settle tort claims arising abroad by both 
the Department and the United States Information Agency. The expeditious 
settlement of equitable claims will aid immeasurably in maintaining and pro- 
moting friendly relations abroad. 

This will enable the Department, and the United States Information Agency, 
to settle all claims arising out of their overseas operations on a basis similar 
to that used by the armed services. A uniform basis for settlement of such 
claims is highly desirable. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the attention the committee has given to this 
rather detailed explanation. We are convinced that these amendments to the act 
of 1948 will enable the Department to improve the administration of the educa- 
tional exchange program. That program has become such a valuable instrument 
in the pursuance of our foreign policy goals that I am sure you will look with 
favor on anything we can do to make it still more effective. 

Mr. Lightner. My comments are principally concerned with the 
amendments pertaining to the responsibilities of the State Depart- 
ment in conducting the educational exchange program. 

I thought perhaps before getting into the reasons why we are advo- 
cating these changes, that I might just say a few words to indicate the 
relationship between the two major laws on the basis of which the 
educational exchange program is conducted, the Smith-Mundt Act 
and the Fulbright Act. 

The authority for the annual appropriations for all of the activities 
of the International Educational Exchange Service is derived from 
the Smith-Mundt Act. For example, we plan on having programs in 
about 87 countries in 1958. This act is also the authority under which 
the Department requests the appropriated foreign currencies which 
are provided under the Fulbright Act. Programs under the Ful- 
bright Act are restricted, as I think you know, to just those countries 
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where we have specific executive agreements. They make available 
nonconvertible currencies for this program. 

Of such agreements, Fulbright agreements, we expect to have them 
with about 33 countries in 1958. The Fulbright funds are available 
only in the educational field. They are not available, for example, 
for the foreign leaders who come over here for short visits nor for 
other programs such as aid to American-sponsored schools, institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The fact that the F ulbright funds are available in this noncontro- 
vertible currency means they « ean only be used for certain expenses 
that are involved, expenses within the participating foreign country 
and for international travel. 

This explains why the Fulbright program must have a certain 
amount of dollar support to supplement the foreign currencies that 
are provided. Actually, this works out in about the ratio of $1 in 
United States currency to every $2 in foreign currency. 

The dollar currencies are used for the expenses of the foreign par- 
ticipants while they are here in the United States, and for the dollar 
costs in administering the program. In addition to the appropriated 
dollar support, one must certainly mention the fact that we make the 
maximum use of private scholarships and other assistance from pri- 
vate sources. In fact, the total value of such private financial support 
approximates the amount of the foreign currency that is expended 
each year. 

I hope you will see from the foregoing how closely these two types 
of programs must be tied together in the countries where both are 
authorized. We are trying constantly to seek a closer integration of 
these programs, and in fact, one of the amendments, section 5, is de- 
signed to bring about still further coordination between these two 
programs. 

The amendments we propose are based on our cumulative experience 
of operating this program over the years. The estimated cost to the 
State Department for all of these : amendments together will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $320,000. However, we think that the 
improvement in program effectiveness that will be obtained will more 
than offset this cost. 

For fiscal year 1958 we would reprogram regular funds to cover 
these costs. 

The bill you are now considering differs in some respects from the 
one that was before the committee last year. The changes have been 
based on further study in an effort to improve the bill and to reflect. the 
comments and suggestions of the committee during the hearings last 
year. 

Now, may I go to the individual amendments. Section 1 is for the 
purpose of authorizing our assistance to such projects as chairs of 
American studies and institutions abroad in the holding of short 
seminars or workshops on various branches of American studies. 

These chairs in American studies would be filled by American pro- 
fessors or American-trained professors. We have found that projects 
of this nature engender binational support and produce a greater 
cumulative effect than can be gained from single isolated exchanges. 

With respect to these special seminars and workshops, in this way 
we could bring together groups of American lecturers and researchers 
who are already abroad to present intensive courses on particular 
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phases of American life and institutions. They could be attended by 
foreign nationals who had been exchange visitors under the program, 
as well as some foreign nationals who would not have such experience. 

Section 2 (a) authorizes orientation courses and materials for 
exchangees who are not financed under the Government program. We 
now give orientation to our own grantees. This would enable us to 
do the same, on a very selective basis, for exchangees in nongovern- 
mental programs similar to ours. 

For example, the programs that are conducted by the Institute of 
International Education, where the standards in selecting students 
are basically the same as for our Government grantees. 

Section 2 (b) would permit nationals of a cooperating country to 
attend selected institutions in other cooperating countries and to 
participate in meetings held in such other countries. In other words, 
this is a sort of a third-party deal. Grants under this provision would 
be awarded solely for the purpose of studying subjects pertaining to 
the United States and then only when it is determined that urgent 
foreign relations objectives will be served. 

We can do this for the Fulbright program, but that covers only 
about 30 countries and therefore doesn’t meet all the urgent needs 
that exist in this field. For example, we might bring together na- 
tionals of Lebanon and surrounding countries to take courses under 
American professors at the American University in Beirut or nation- 
als of Asiatic countries might be brought to the University of the 
Philippines or the University of Taiwan to take intensive courses in 
American literature, American history, and so on, under American 
professors and American-trained professors. 

Section 3, the first item, would make officers of State universities 
and land-grant colleges eligible to serve on the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange. We believe all such persons 
should be eligible for consideration for membership on this Commis- 
sion. At the present time this is not possible. 

Section 4 amends the present law to require reporting by the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange to Congress 
on an annual rather than a semiannual basis. 

The members of the Commission and we in the Department feel that 
an annual report will not only be sufficient but will be more meaning- 
ful to the Congress. It seems to be logical as the exchange program 
itself is planned and operated on an annual basis. 

Section 5 authorizes the use of existing binational commissions and 
foundations abroad in the administration of the program. These 
commissions are created under the Fulbright Act for the purpose of 
administering that program in each country. 

Their use in connection with the Smith-Mundt program will add a 
binational element that has proved most effective in the Fulbright pro- 
gram and will facilitate the joint administration of the combined pro- 
grams, which we feel is so important. 

No authority is requested to create additional commissions. We 
plan to use only those already established under the Fulbright Act. 

Section 6 authorizes the calling of meetings to obtain advice and 
assistance of representatives of private and public educational insti- 
tutions and other similar organizations. Persons attending such meet- 
ings at the invitation of the Government would not. require full field 
investigations of the kind conducted for persons employed or assigned 
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to duty. Persons attending would serve in advisory capacities and 
would not have access to classified material. 

There is general authority now to do this, but specific authority as 
art of this act would be extremely helpful in attracting the type of 
individuals needed for this program. 

The second part of section 6 also has the effect of increasing the per 
diem rate from $40 to $15 to members of the advisory commissions and 
committees. This would bring these commissions and committee mem- 
bers under the general legislation prescribing rates of per diem fo1 
experts and consultants serving the Government without compen- 
sation. 

Section 7 authorizes the payment of emergency medical expenses for 
persons selected to participate in the program. The lack of authority 
to pay such expenses in emergency cases has given rise to serious prob- 
lems. The foreign participants are really guests of this Government 
while in this country, and the inability of the Government to meet 
their emergency hospital and medical expenses, when individuals them- 
selves cannot meet them, phrees the Government in an embarrassing 
position. 

The proposed provision would also permit payment of travel costs 
for attendants when, depending on the nature of the illness, that was 
necessary. 

Authori ity is urgently needed to meet the emergency situations when 
they arise. Fortunately, the number of these emergency situations 
has not been very large. No Government funds would be used when 
accident insurance is available. 

Section 8 permits the acceptance of funds from international or- 
ganizations for the operation of programs authorized by the act. Au- 
thority now exists for the acceptance of such funds from foreign gov- 
ernments. Lack of authority to accept funds offered by the U. N., for 
example, for the training of foreign nationals in the United States 
under its programs has proved a source of embarrassment to our Gov- 
ernment. 

This amendment would permit the desired cooperation. Funds that 
we received from the international organization would be transmitted 
to the actual Government agency that would be providing the training. 

Section 9 would permit the Secretary of State to re port to the Con- 
gress on the educational exchange program annually as distinct from 
semiannually, as is the case now. We feel that reports presented once 
a year would be more coniplete and more meaningful. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. May I interject right there, as chairman of the 
special subcommittee to cut down Government printing, I heartily ap- 
prove of that section. I would rather have 1 report a year instead of 2. 

Mr. Lieutner. They are numerous enough on a semiannual basis. 

Section 10 includes authori ity to settle tort claims arising abroad by 
both the Department and the United States Information Agency. T he 
expeditious settlement of equitable claims will aid imme asurably in 
maintaining and promoting friendly relations abroad. 

This will enable the Department, and the United States Informa 
tion Agency, to settle all claims arising out of their overseas opera- 
tions on a basis similar to that used by the armed services. A uniform 
basis for settlement of such claims is highly desirable. 

That is all of the briefed-down statement. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you very much. As you know, we went 
over this the other day. I am satisfied with the sections that concern 
you, with your explanation. There may be some people who have 
questions. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. There was supposed to be some sort of reorganization 
on this exchange of persons business growing out of Dr. Morrill’s re- 
port so that there would be a little more coordination on the exch: ange 
of person operations between ICA, Smith-Mundt and Fulbright, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Ligutner. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. There was to be an assistant secretary, as | remember 
it. Dr. Morrill was vice president at Ohio State University, president 
of the University of Wyoming, and now is president of Minnesota 
University. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vorys. How is that arranged? What is the coordination of 
the programs? In Dr. Morrill’s report he pointed to the fact that 
a man from one country, I think it was Korea, came into a certain 
college in the morning and another fellow from the same country, 
operating under a different exchange program, came in in the after- 
noon. They wanted to study exac tly the same thing. That was, of 
course, a horrible example. How has that been fixed up / 

Mr. Ligurner. After studying the Morrill report, the State De- 
partment came up with a major reorganization, headed up in this 
area of public affairs where I am. It was determined that in order 
to cope with this very real problem which Dr. Morrill pointed out so 

clearly, that there should be a second Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs appointed. 

The work was divided up then under these two Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries. I am one and Mr. Wilkinson is the other, roughly with 
the line of division that the one would be in charge of those aspects 
of public affairs that have to do pretty much with the domestic field, 
the news and the public services division, historical division, and so 
on, the other deputy would be in the international and cultural field. 

Under the latter a separate small staff of about 10 individuals was 
created to devote full time to this important problem. This is a joint 
staff in every sense of the word. Three of its members are actually 
from ICA. Three of them came from Mr. Riley’s TES side—eduea- 
tional exchange side. And we have one who is from the United States 
Information Agenc y. They work together very closely. 

[ think they have made a good deal of progress, cons sidering the per- 
plexity of the problem and the fact that in the final an: alysis you can’t 
really solve this problem until you are able to get things together in 
the budgetary process itself. 

We hope that in terms of the 1959 budget it will be possible to do 
this advance planning so that not only the left hand knows what the 
right hand is doing, but actu: ally so in the initial planning stage these 
programs, whether technical or cultural, are worked out by commit- 
tees abroad in the embassies who determine that we ought to be doing 
more or less in this field or another. 

We have a progress report on the activities thus far, if you would 
like to see it, the committee or you personally, we would be glad- 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rury. I believe that was furnished to this committee, is that 
right, Mr. Westphal ? 

Mr. WestrHat. I have not seen it. 

Mr. Rirxy. We can furnish the committee with copies. 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to have one. I would certainly be inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Sevpen (presiding). Would you like to have it included as a 
part of the record ? 

Mr. Vorys. I would be glad to glance over it, and then if some of 
the others would, we could determine it. 

One other question, and this may be furnished later. In conversa 
tion with Dr. Morrill, I brought up this point which I want to bring 
up now: We talk about an exchange program, and at times you gentle- 
men who are interested in it. because of your enthusiasm, or because we 
don’t listen carefully enough, might give the impression that the only 
people that are going from the United States out into the naughty 
world, or vice versa, were those that were under your exchange pro 
grams. 

I would like to have the number of Americans that go out as tourists 
and on business, and the number of American Government officials, 
Government employees and officials that are abroad ; and then opposite 
that, of course, the number of tourists from other countries that come 
here, and businessmen and people that come under—one other thing 
I want, and that is exchange programs arranged by private agencies, 
nongovernmental agencies. 

You may have that on tap. If you don’t, I don’t want to detain 
the committee. If you would just get that up, then at a later time | 
may want to ask some further questions on that. 

Mr. Rizey. We will furnish that as completely as we can. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


TRAVEL BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


There is no systematic tabulation for a comparable period of time of all the 
types of travel requested by the committee. There is also no exact way of elim- 
inating duplication between some of the available tabulations. The following 
statistics are the best available at the present time. 


TABLE I.—Passports issued and renewals granted, by object of travel as stated by 
passport applicants, calendar year 1956 
Object of travel: 


I oe eset : be tec naecean COO, GOO 
2. Military depende nts Pts rete d caper tlat cake ol ad cciatoccie ES aD 
NE ES CEES TCS ey OOOO ee ERG BAS PREN SSO ge y See eee eee ee 37, 411 
4. Education . es, . iis So til ca anh de nc a hic 25, 191 
5. Commercial business_ te a 25, , 124 
6. Employment ____-___- BeBe Pat abc ea tah ia ech Ae ce 14, 978 
7. Civilian Government tr vel ers bh Sree eae te atk Sener tek ood ee L 10, 573 
I I reed ee kt 2 ot 8, 533 
eS ne eee ee Pectin ah tol Died pi ole 3, 884 
 peeeeen:. ....... eee ee ag etnies ae act) eek Bele Sa ee 1, 884 
11. Scientific _.___ cadens dapat ch oeetocbatatacgs na taeiectiies scab ahaa keel a tented aac 81 

ee sr 2 ied) tes he Sei) 2 tie Pa 0s ene hat 3; ____. 559, 066 


Source: Passport Office, Department of State. 
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CABLE II.—Number of alien visitors (nonimmigrant) to the United States in 
certain categories, fiscal year 1956 


1, Bemporary ‘visitors, for business. s.66 eo isce cc rd li ees 72, 265 
2. Temnorary visitors. for. DiCORNTO 1... ctidenncmennddsaneesnee saci 399, 704 
3. Persons in transit through the United States_.........._________ 65, 214 
4. Foreign government officials and their families__.......__-_______ 27, 109 
O. Cte runt ea che LS UU ek Ae ei 28, 013 
6. Persons admitted to carry on ‘trade under existing treaties__._....._- 1, 619 
7. Representatives of international organizations______-_~ aia 5, 190 
GS EAOPRTY WOOECTN) CU CEO OO ions cies cast tcthiere-tecererennanen hs 17, O77 
9. Representatives of foreign information mediums____..-___---- aes 697 


10. Exchange aliens*__- on eet PLES OE. ula Otte cd wh tok dedi otis 2 snared 


i a tak Ss rie ie 634, 092 


‘Persons here on student visas, all on non-U. S. Government programs. 
2Persons here on exchange visitor visas under both Government and private programs. 


Total alien visitors to the United States__ 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice. 


TABLE III.—Foreign citizens training and teaching in the United States, 1955-56 


Students__ Sa 
Faculty members- 
Doctors 


itpcnes? a4 
> 782 
6, 033 


Total. acai 


1 Approximately 5 percent supported by U. S. Government grants; 28.5 percent by 
private aid; 46.4 percent on own or family funds: 3 percent combination of sources. 

2 Approximately 60 percent supported by U. S. Government grants, usually only partial 
support. Other sources of support not analyzed. 

Nore.—Only about 40 percent of the total number of those listed began their studies 
in 1955. 


« ore 
43. 309 


Lain SB davies cae akin ce & oaks ee ae ee a eee 


TARLE LV.—United States citizens training or teaching abroad 


Students (1954-55 academic year) — oad 79, 457 
Faculty members (1955-56 academic year) .-..._..-_.-__...-._-._... °*1, 275 


OSE ek oot C6 5p fee oe eA = ate 10,7 


| Approximately 146 supported by U. S. Government grants. 
* Approximately 4% on U. 8S. Government grants. Other sources of support not analyzed. 


Source for III and IV: Open Doors, published by the Institute of International Educ 
tion, 1956. 


Mr. Setpen (presiding). Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiry. Mr. Lightner, you say your part of the program is 
going to cost about $320,000 but it is not programed in the fiscal 1958 
budget ? 

Mr. Licgutner. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. Where will you get the money ? 

Mr. Licurner. We will have to reprogram what money we get in 
order to do as much of this as possible. 

Mr. Bentiey. Can you tell me what is going to suffer ? 

Mr. Licurner. I cannot. 

Mr. Rivey. I can answer that partially, Mr. Bentley. You get 
into these chairs of American studies, the first section here, our 
estimate is that will cost about $100,000. About $50,000 for the 
chairs, and about $50,000 for the various workshops that we would 
hope to hold. 

In many of these cases we are now sending American professors 
abroad and, whereas this estimate is based on sending 10 to 15 Ameri- 
can professors abroad to fill these chairs of American studies, maybe 
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8 or 10 of those would be going abroad anyway. But with this 
legislation, in subsequent years we possibly would give, say, $3,000 to 
a university in Italy, we will say, or a university in Teheran or 
Hyderabad, or Cape Town, or Brazil. There are several in Argentina 
who have asked for this type thing, and we might give them some 
assistance to hire a national professor to teach American studies, one 
who had already studied in the United States. This is a long-range 
type of permission that we are requesting. 

If we implemented each of these projects to the maximum, it would 
cost us this much money. But I doubt if you should say it would cost 
over and above what we are spending. To that extent, we will have to 
reprogram. 

Mr. Bentiry. Are you going to be able to save $320,000 by that 
method to take up the cost of this new program ? 

Mr. Riney. If we implemented the full $320,000, yes. I doubt 
very much the first year we would eae more than half of it. 
I am talking about across the board. 

Mr. Bentiry. Mr. Lightner, in section 2 (b) you make the usual 
proviso: 

Activities will not be undertaken in any country controlled by international 
communism. 

To me, that is always like waving a red flag, because it seems to 
indicate if a country is controlled by anything else than international 
communism, to wit, national communism, it is on the same basis as any 
other country. 

We have had a determination recently, I believe by the Department, 
that Poland, for example, was not a country controlled by interna- 
tional communism. 

Certainly that statement would hold true with respect to Yugoslavia. 
Is there any particular reason for including that word “interna 
tional”? In other words, would it be contempl: ited that you would 
have to have the word “international” in there to cover some non- 
international Communist countries? 

Mr. Ligutner. | can’t imagine that we would have these third- 
country exchanges w ith a country like Poland and Yugoslavia. There- 
fore, I know of no particular reason why the word 

Mr. Bentiey. I think you are just raising a problem when you have 
that, because, as I say, it is like waving a red flag among some indi- 
viduals who don’t make a distinction between international and na 
tional communism. 

On section 7, these emergency medical expenses, as I understand, 
you are asking for authority to pay emergency expenses, both for 


visitors to this countr v and also to people that are sent abroad under 


this program; is that correct? Our people, that is? 

Mr. Ligutner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentiey. Emergency expenses under this legislation would be 
authorized both for visitors to this country under the program and our 
people going abroad under the program / 

Mr. Riney. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do our people who are traveling abroad receive any- 
thing like the protection or assistance or anything else from the re- 
cipient government that we give foreign students coming into this 
country ¢ 
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Mr. Ritery. In the first instance, these amendments, of course, are 
directed toward the United States Government exchange program, so 
we have a certain obligation. 

However, in anticipation of this committee’s interest in this very 
question, I made a quick check with the German Embassy, which has 
an exchange program of its own, some 75 to 100 American leaders are 
invited to Germ: ny annually. I found that that Government covers 
American leaders who go to Germany under the German Government’s 
program to the extent of 10,000 deutschemarks of insurance. 

Mr. Bent ry. Is this a unique example? 

Mr. Ritey. That is the only example I could get on this item. | 
know in our own program of the Americans going abroad, in the Insti- 
tute of International Education, they are under American auspices as 
they go abroad and they are not invited by the foreign government ; 
in those instances they take out their own personal insurance under a 
group policy. That is true of most of the Americans that go abroad 
under the United States sponsorship. 

This permission for emergency medical expenses, we plan on using 
that to cover those costs, in the first instance, over and above whatever 
insurance they have, and, in the second instance, to pay the cost of 
attendants where necessary. 

Mr. Bentley. You could conceive of a situation where a foreign 
student came to this country and required emergency medical treat- 
ment, and wanted to go back and receive it in his own country, wanted 
to be returned home, and you would have to pay not only his traveling 
expenses but also probably a round-trip ticket for somebody to accon- 
pany him ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. We have had to do that on a few occasions. 

The estimate for this particular part of this bill is based on approxi- 
mately 35 cases, about $700 apiece, $400 of that would be for travel of 
attendants and $300 medical. 

Mr. Bentiey. Where have you gotten the funds to do this in the 
past ¢ 

Mr. Ritry. I would like to have this off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bentiey. With respect to section 8, authorization to accept 
funds from international organizations as they can now be accepted 
from foreign governments, “what international organizations other 
than the U. N., if any, do you have in mind? 

Mr. Ritry. Pos sibly SEATO, possibly NATO. Those are the only 
two that I can think of right now. We anticipate our biggest. prob- 
lem, of course, with the U.N. 

Mr. Bentiey. That include UNESCO? 

Mr. Rirry. I don’t believe that we have ever had any requests from 
UNESCO to place UNESCO fellows. I am not aware of it at all, 
although we handle about 35 U. N. fellows a year. I don’t know of 
any UNESCO. 

Mr. Bentiry. | would like a little more information, for the record, 
on that, Mr. Riley. If we take this bill to the floor, I think, as I have 
mentioned to you before, there will be some questions about that 
particular section and some possible misunderstanding if we are not. 
able to document what you have in mind when you question that 
authority. 
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Mr. Rizxy. You would like a comprehensive statement of what we 
envisage under this section ? 

Mr. Bentiey. And specifically what organizations you have in 
mind. As I say, if we get down there and there is a request as to what 
international organizations would be contributing to the fund, where 
they would be coming from, I would like to be able to give some pretty 
specific information in reply. 

Mr. Rirey. I might expand on my answer just a little bit, if I may, 
sir. Here isthe way this operates: The U. N. will come to us and say, 
“We have three U. N. fellows here in flood control. We would like to 
have them trained in a United States Government agency.” Accord- 
ing to the Smith-Mundt Act, as it now stands, we cannot spend money 
from the U. N. to pay for the training in the Reclamation Bureau. 

In the case of Australia, for example, they are buying services from 
the Reclamation Bureau every year, for the past 4 or 5 years, in the 
Snowy River project, to train their experts. We cannot do it from an 
international organization. 

Mr. Benriey. If the U. N. came and said that they had a fellow in 
any particular profession or business, or anything like that, for train- 

ing in this country, and they wanted to contribute the money for his 
expenses, which I presume is what is intended here, would you be 
obligated to accept that individual regardless of his country of origin ? 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to answer that off the record, if I may. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. We would make a very careful check to see that the 
individual was entirely suitable for suc h training before recommend- 
ing that he be placed in another Government agency for training. 

Mr. Bentiey. Anything that you want to add to the record with 
respect to that answer, I think would be he lpful because I can foresee 
the question. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD ON SECTION 8S OF THE PROPOSED BILL TO AMEND THE 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACT OF 1948 


An examination of the records of the Department reveals only one case in 
which a request has been made for the Department to accept funds from an 
international organization and transmit them to an agency of this Government 
for use in providing training in connection with an international organization. 
This request was for the training of the holder of a United Nations fellow- 
ship. The Department was unable to comply with the request. 

The training desired in this instance was quite similar to training provided 
under the Smith-Mundt Act, at the request from a foreign government, and with 
funds advanced by the foreign government in accordance with section 902 
of Public Law 402. Had the request from the United Nations come directly 
from the government desiring to have its national trained, section 902 procedures 
could have been followed. Since the request came from the United Nations 
and the funds were to be advanced by that organization, however, the authority 
in section 902 did not permit the Scretary of State to accept the funds for use 
in training the individual. 

The amendment of section 902 as requested in the proposed bill is to cover 
this type of a situation. It would, of course, be broad enough to include not 
only United Nations fellowships, but also those of the other international or- 
ganizations in which the United States has membership. 

The authority is permissive only and may be exercised only when the Secre- 
tary of State “finds it in the public interest to accept such funds” from the in- 
ternational organization. 

Moreover, the funds would be accepted and the training arranged for in accord- 
ance with the safeguards imposed in section 402 of the act. These would require 
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the terms and conditions to be satisfactory to the Secretary of State and the 
head of the Government agency providing the training and would further require 
a determination by the Secretary that such services will contribute to the 
purposes of the act. 

In developing the proposed amendments, it seemed logical to include a pro- 
vision that would permit cooperation with the United Nations in its fellow- 
ship-training program. We have a record of only one specific case, but there 
might well have been others if we had been able to comply in that instance. In 
any event the proposed amendment was prompted by a desire to cooperate with 
the United Nations in this field, in keeping with the sentiment expressed in 


section 3 of the act. It does not expand the substantive programs conducted by 
the Department. 


STATEMENT OF FRED T. TEAL, ASSISTANT LEGAL ADVISER, PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Trax. The section of Public Law 402 that we are amending 
authorizes the Secretary of State to receive funds from another gov- 
ernment. This amendment would authorize the receiving of funds 
from international organizations, but only when he, the Secretary of 
State, finds it is in the public interest to accept such funds. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Vorys. I have a question on section 1. Here is the type of ques- 
tion that would come up when we start to read the bill for amend- 
ments. Section 1 says, line 6: 

The development of projects for diffusion of knowledge which are of interest 
and value to the United States and other countries. 

Just offhand, I would be unwilling to approve that because it is too 
broad. It could mean pretty nearly anything. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Where is that ? 

Mr. Vorys. I am looking at the bill, section 1, page 1, line 6. On 
the other ane I think I would be perfectly willing to say: 

Chairs of American studies filled by American professors or American-trained 
professors and special seminars or workshops abroad for the purpose of pre- 
senting an intensive course on particular phases of American life and in- 
stitutions, 

[ think I would be willing to be for what you say you want, but 
the language you have is too broad. That phrase “diffusion of knowl- 

edge” is part of the Smithsonian Institution charter, of which I am 
one of the regents, and diffusion of knowledge covers museums. It 
covers an awful lot of things. 

Mr. Ritey. In response to that suggestion, would it be practical for 
our legal people and your staff members to attempt some language 
along that line? That sounds pretty good to me, off the top of my 
head. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t see any reason why it wouldn’t be. 

Mr. Rizey. And clear it with Mr. Vorys and the other members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You clear it with Mr. Vorys. He is the tech- 
nician on language around here. 

Mr. Licutner. I don’t see why we shouldn’t say what we mean. I 
agree with you that this might be rather indefinite. 

Mr. Vorys. I have just hit that one. I have glanced hurriedly 
through the bill, and in other places you usually say what you mean. 
I think that if your draftsmen and our staff could get together, we 
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could draft this so that we don’t take in any more territory than you 
need. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I agree with you, John. That is very vague. 
It is both vague and inconclusive, if you can encompass that all in 
one sentence. 

Are there any other questions? Mr. Bentley. Mr. Selden. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. DuVal. I believe we had an arrangement that you would appear 
Tuesday. I might tell the committee that I have drafted a letter, had 
a letter drafted to Mr. Bow and Mr. Rooney, who, I believe, have 
objections to this, and have asked them to give their expert advice on 
this. 

Mr. Benriey. Are you going to have a meeting after these gentle- 
men leave? You said we would stay for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes: if you want to. I think we can do it in 2 
minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing was concluded and the sub- 
committee went into executive session. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1957 


Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:46 a. m., in Room 
(7-3, the Capitol, Hon. W ayne L. Hays (chairman of the subcommit- 
presiding. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. We have with us this morning, gentlemen, Mr. 
Clive L. DuVal, General Counsel of the United States Information 
Agency. 


STATEMENT OF CLIVE L. DuVAL II, GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. DuVaut. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, as 
Mr. Larson has pointed out, the bill before this subcommittee contains 
various amendments to the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, some proposed by the Agency, some by 

» De partment of State, and several by both the Agency and the De 
saseadaea The folder before each of you includes a ti abbed bill show 
ing exactly which provisions are proposed by the Agency and which 
ry the Department. 

These provisions were consolidated into one bill for the convenience 
of the subcommittee in considering them and follows out the sugges 
ion to this effect by members of the staff of the committee last year. 

Of the amendments proposed by the Agency, the provisions to give 
the Agency statutory authority for an improved overseas personne] 
system, appearing as section 10 at pages 5-7 of the bill, are by far 
the most important to us. However, the several other changes in the 
law proposed by the Agency are also considered desirable and helpful 
to the information program. These include a number of proposed 
rmendments which are of a clarifying or technical nature: 


(1) The amendment appearing as section 3, item 2, at page 2 of the 


bill, increases the membership of the Advisory Commission on Infor 
ation from 5 to 7. The purpose of this change is to provide broader 
epresentation on the Commission. Estimated annual cost would be 
£1000. 
Me. Bentiey. Is that increased cost ? 
fr. Dt V AL. Yes, sir: increased cost to cover, ettect, the per ciem 
d travel of the two additional members. 
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Mr. Benttey. Where you have here “estimated annual cost,” the 
word “increased” should be added ¢ 

Mr. DuVat. Yes. 

(2) The amendment appearing as section 4 at page 2 of the bill, to 
make the reports to Congress of both the Advisory Commission on 
Information and the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
annual rather than semiannual. It is felt that this proposal, in which 
the State Department joins, would produce more complete and useful 
reports, since programs are usually pl: anned and administered on a 
1-year basis. Enactment of this provision would result in a small 
Sav ng; 

) The amendment appearing as section 6, item 1, at pages 2-3 of 
the Vil, authorizing the holding of meetings with representatives of 
United States organizations interested in programs under the act to 
obtain their advice and assistance. The Agency is presently encour- 
aging development of the so-called People-to-] -eople program, under 
which private groups and organizations are carrying out activities in 
furtherance of the objectives of the information program. It is be 
lieved that the amendment requested would be useful in authorizing 
the calling of meetings with representatives of the People-to- People 
organizations. The State Department also supports this proposal. 
Estimated annual cost is $7,500, of which the Department’s share 
would be $5,000 and the Agency’s $2,500. 

(4) The amendment appearing as section 6, item 2, at page 3 of the 
bill, which would have the effect of authorizing an increase from $10 
to $15 in the per diem rates payable to members of the two advisory 
commissions and the various advisory committees. The proposed $15 
rate conforms to the general rate now prescribed for consultants and 
others serving without compensation. Mr. Lightner also mentioned 
this, and the State Department joins in supporting this proposal. The 
estimated annual cost would be $1,300, of which the State’s share 
would be $300 and the Agency’s about $1,000. 

(5) The amendment appearing as section 7, item 1, - page 3 of the 
bill, to permit the making of contracts of insurance, guaranty, and 
indemnity. This provision will permit the Agency to insure paintings 
and other art objects borrowed from private parties for exhibit over- 
seas against loss or damage. It will also permit the Agency to make 
contracts with overseas exhibitors of its films or kinescopes indemnify- 
ing them against claims by third parties. It is sometimes necessary to 
give the exhibitor such assurance before he will exhibit the Agency’s 
films. Estimated annual cost is $25,000. This estimated annual cost 
of $25,000 covers the cost of insurance on perhaps 12 art exhibits sent 
abroad per year. 

(6) The amendment appearing as section 7, item 2, new paragraph 
(5) at page 3 of the bill, to authorize the payment of emergency medi- 
cal expenses for alien employees assigned for duty outside their 
country of residence, or for participants in activities under the act. 
The Agency now brings selected alien employees to this country for 
indoctrination and training, and in the past, there has been no author- 
ity to pay the medical expenses of these employees when they become 
ill during such assignment. In the interests of good personnel policy 
and public relations, it is thought desirable that the Agency in its 
discretion be authorized to provide such care. The State Dep: irtment 
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also supports this proposal. Estimated annual cost is $27,000. The 
Agency’s share would be $2,000 and the Department’s share $25,000. 
During the fiscal year 1958 we propose to bring about 125 locals to 
this country for indoctrination. In the past year and a quarter we 
have had two instances where illness has occurred. As a matter of 
policy, we seek to persuade these locals to take out insurance at the 
level of $1,000 apiece at their own expense which would cover them 
for illness, and so on, while in this country. However, in one of these 
cases the insurance didn’t cover. Also, we feel there is the possibility 
that at some time in the future one of these employees of ours away 
from home, and so on, will be run over by an automobile or have a 
serious operation, and the $1,000 won’t come near paying his costs. 

As I say, as a matter of good personnel policy and public relations, 
we would like to have this discretionary authority to handle that 
situation. 

(7) The amendment appearing as section 7, item 2, new paragraph 
(6) at page 3 of the bill, to pay the travel expenses of dependents of 
alien employees assigned to duty outside the country of their residence. 
At present the Agency is having great difficulties hiring necessary 
foreign nationals with language skills required for Voice ‘of America 
broadcasting operations, in both Near Eastern and Far Eastern 
languages, because it cannot pay the expenses of bringing the families 
of these aliens to the United States. 

We find that it is hard to persuade these men to leave their families 
behind them and come. At the present time we have the need to 
recruit 11 locals with specialized language skills in the Far East 
broadcasting service and 5 in the Near East service, a total of 16 per- 
sons. It is estimated that we cannot secure these individuals without 
also bringing an estimated 34 dependents with them. The average 
cost of bringing a dependent from the Far East would be about $1,500, 
and from the Near East about $1,350. So that our estimated annual 
cost, if this provision is allowed, will be about $50,000. 

The Agency also proposes sever: al amendments of a more se antive 
nature. By section 10 of the bill, appearing at pages 4 and 5, author 
ity is sought, patterned on the authority ‘presently avaslabie to the 
armed services, which will permit the Director and the Secretary of 
State to settle meritorious claims arising from the activities of this 
Government abroad up to the amount “of $5,000. At present. the 
authority of the Director in this respect, based on language in the 
Agency’s appropriations acts, is limited to payment of claims of 
$1,000 and under, arising out of torts for which the United States, 
if a private party, would have been liable under the law of the place 
where the tort occurred. This concept has made the law extremely 
difficult to apply, with consequent difficulties and delay in settling 
claims and resulting bad public relations in the countries involved. 
The State Department also supports this proposal. 

We will continue, of course, as a general rule to pay no claims unless 
we feel that the United States would be legally liable, if a private 
party, under the law of the country. However, we would like addi- 
tional authority to handle the exceptional cases that sometimes happen. 

For example, here is an instance I can cite you. We had a local 
employee in Korea driving an Agency vehicle which ran over and 
killed’a child. There was no evidence of negligence on the part of 
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our Korean driver. However, local custom required a payment im 
such case of approximately $333 to the family of the child regardless 
of strict Jegal lability. 

Due to the lack of statutory authority no payment was made by 
the Agency. As a result, the driver was arrested by the local police, 
fined, and jailed for 1 month. It seems to us that payment in accord- 
ance with local custom in this case would be extremely desirable and 
helpful. 

The estimated annual cost of this provision for both the Depart 
ment and ourselves ts $7,000, in which the Department’s share is $2,000, 
and USLA’s share is $5,000. 

The Agency proposal for authority to make improvements in its 
overseas personnel system, appearing at pages 5-1 of the bill, has 
already been dise ussed at leneth by Mr. Larson. 

Finally, by the addition of a new section 1014 to Public Law 402, 
appearing at page 7 of the bill, the Agency proposes a change of its 
name from the “United States Information Agency” to the “United 
States Information Service.” The reason for this proposal is that the 
overseas information offices of the United States have for a number 
of years functioned under the name of the United States Informatio: 
Service (USIS). Consequently, use of the name United States In 
formation Agency (USIA) here in the United States has caused 
confusion, since it is not clear to many whether there is one Agency o1 
two or what the relationship is between USIS and USIA. To elimi 
nate this confusion, it is considered desirable to bring the domestic 
name of the organization into conformity with the name by which 

s alre: adv so we |] known overseas, , 

I would also like to say in closing, with reference to the proposed 
amendments in this bill proposed by the State De partine nt relating to 
the educational exchange progr im, that the United States Informa 
tion Agency supports all of these amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, may I add one or two other points and comments 
I think, Mr. Vorys, you inquired about the number of aliens e mplover 
in this country in the Voice. We now have that figure. It turns out 
that we have 108 aliens employed in the Voice. I think you also 
asked for information about P urchase order vendors. Our fiscal yea 
1957 estimate of cost of pure hase order vendors 

Mr. Vorys. What is the last word 7 

ris DcVau. Purchase order vendors is about $880,000, During 
February of this current year, February 1957, we will have a total of 
about 400 purchase order vendors who are actually in use. 

If | may, I would also like to comment further on the question of 
whether by Executive order under Reorganization Plan ‘No. 8 the 
Director of the Agency could be authorized to appoint Foreign Service 
officers. 

Last week we ventured the opiiion that this might be a theoretical 
legal possibility. However, I would like to emphasize that for several] 
TeEASONS we do not fe el tha at 


a proper or feasible eiernative. My reasons for saying that are two 


this time this possibi lity is im any sense 


fold: First, the establishment of this new overseas personnel svsten 
is a step which makes basie changes in the rights and obligations » 
our Foreign Service person el. They will get new rights, retirement 
henefits, tenure in the case of Fore ion Service Reserves: there will be 


new obligations in terms of selection out and so on. It also makes 
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important changes in the method of appointment of our officers. They 
will be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Under these circumstances it seems to us, and we feel strongly that 
it would be highly inappropriate to attempt to institute such a system 
by Executive action. We feel the other body might view it as an 
attempt to bypass them, particularly inasmuch as they have considered 
and passed on legislation on this general subject at the last session. 

In fact, we feel that an attempt to do this by Executive order might 
open us to severe congressional criticism, as representing really an 
attempt to legislate by Executive action. 

Also, in the Agency here we try to be realistic about these things. 
We feel and we know that we cannot get important improvements in 
our overseas personnel system whether by Executive action or by 
legislation unless the State Department backs us on them and goes 
along with us. 

Mr. Henderson made it clear the other day that the Department 
would oppose any attempt to give the Director, by Executive order, 
the power to appoint Foreign Service officers. 

We feel that as a practical matter this slams and locks that door; 
that approach is closed to us. We can never, we think, realistically, 
get an Executive order of that type approved in the executive branch 
over the Department’s objections. 

In consequence, we conclude that the only way, the only feasible 
way, that we can secure the Improvements In our overseas personnel 
system that we so badly need is to ask you gentlemen to help us to get 
this proposed legislation enacted. 

Let me, if I might, wind up with another point or two. I think 
Mr. Selden asked about the total cost, increased annual cost, under 
this bill. The total increased annual cost under the bill is $533,800 
for both the State Department and Agency proposals. 

Of that total, the State Department amendments would cost an- 
nually an estimated total of $322,300. The USIA proposed amend- 
ments would cost annually a total of $211,500. Of that Agency total, 
in turn, approximately $125,000, we feel, represents the maximum an- 
nual cost of the overseas personnel proposal, at least for the first 4 
years of operation, and $86,500 represents the total annual cost, as we 
—- it, for the other Agency proposals. 

I do want to emphasize that we have tried to compute our costs 
as closely as we can. We have tried specifically, of course, on the 
most important provision to compute the total annual cost of the 
personnel provision during the first 4 years, and we believe very 
sincerely that those costs will not be more than $125,000, and will 
probably be under that figure for the first several years. We feel that 
there are definitely no large concealed costs here that we know of. 

I would also like to reiterate that this personnel proposal will not 
increase the total number of Agency personnel, and it will not increase 
the total number of positions in the Agency or create any new jobs or 
positions. 

What we are talking about here is to fill existing positions with a 
new type of personnel. In other words, the positions we now have 
in the Foreign Service area are filled by Foreign Service Reserves and 
Staff personnel, and in some cases here in the United States by civil 
service personnel. 
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What we propose is that those same positions, which will not be in- 
creased, will simply be staffed now in the main with United States 
Information officers, plus some Reserves and Staff. 

We also want to emphasize again that the proposal will not result 
in any general upgrading of positions or personnel in the Agency. 
There will only be minor salary adjustments, averaging about $110 per 
officer, converted from a civil service or a Foreign Service Staff posi- 
tion to the new USIO positions. The reason is that there are differ- 
ences in the salaries and steps of civil-service employees and Foreign 
Service Staff employees as compared with the salaries and steps of 
the Foreign Service officer, Foreign Service Reserve, and proposed 
United States Information officer classes. When we transfer a man 
from the status of a Staff employee to the United States Information 
officer category, we can’t expect him to take a loss. Therefore we 
have to convert him to the nearest equivalent step that will give more, 
rather than less, than he was previously making. This results gener- 
ally in a small increase for the man. 

Take an example here of a Foreign Service Staff officer, class 6, in 
step 1, whose salary is $6,990. The nearest class and step in the USIO 
class to that would be class 6, step 6, of the FSO, FSR, USIO cate- 
gories, which pay $7,100. 

So this man, this FSS—6, who is in step 1, would be moved over into 
USIO class 6, step 6 grade, and the difference to him would be $110. 

When you apply that to about 1,000 men who would be brought in 
from our existing Foreign Service over the period of the next 5 or 6 
years, you come out with a total annual cost of about $110,000. That 
is the basis of the figure that Mr. Larson mentioned in his opening 
statement. There are other costs that will build up our figure on the 
personnel provision to around $125,000 annually. But to the best of 
our knowledge, and we think we have studied this carefully, there are 
no other large concealed costs. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. We would be glad to answer 
questions generally on this. I would like to ask Mr. Hoofnagle and 
Mr. Dehn to join me in answering any questions that might come up. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned, in going through these other items, 
authority to pay insurance. I have never understood why the United 
States shouldn’t be a self-insurer, and carry its own risks. I don’t 
think there is any insurance company that has the financial stability 
of the United States, although some people might disagree. 

We have run into situations where the Government buys fire insur- 
ance in certain cases. But why couldn’t the United States just give 
a bond and then compensate in case of loss, in the situations you 
mention ? | 

Mr. DuVau. We could do so, sir. You mention the Government 
normally is a self-insurer, where you are dealing with Government 
property. This, of course, is borrowed private property, which per- 
haps makes a distinction in our minds. However, under this provi- 
sion we could do it really either way. We could either buy insur- 
ance, if that seemed best, from a commercial company, or we could 
make a contract to indemnify the owner of the property against loss, 
if it was lost during course of shipment or otherwise. We could do 
it either way, and we would try to do it either way. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. What happens if the Government indemnifies, 
makes a contract to indemnify, then where do you get the money to 
pay them if anything happens? Do you have to have an appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. DuVaL. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think there is your problem, John. 

Mr. Vorys. I spent a good bit of my time in private practice repre- 
senting insurance companies. Of course, I am all in favor of private 
insurance in general, 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would like to do it however we can save money. 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t know that the insurance companies would be any 
more prompt in settling or adjusting the possible losses than the 
Government would be. It seems to me the way to handle it is to au- 
thorize an indemnity contract and then pay it just the way judgments 
are paid. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You could change that legislation, couldn’t you ? 
I mean, change that paragraph so that instead of insurance you could 
provide an indemnity contract. I think that could be worked out. 

Mr. DuVau. We could just drop the wording “insurance” 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned an estimated annual cost of $125,000. 
. might be that appropriations for contingent abilities could he set 

The same thing applies to No. 6 on page 3 and would apply to 
sndtie al liabilities. That is a contingent liability, and of course the 
tort liability is a contingent liability. If you didn’t have an advance 
contingent appropriation of some kind you would have to seek it 
later. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. On those tort liabilities you would almost have 
to have an advance appropriation, wouldn’t you, in order to get any 
benefits out of prompt settlement and good ‘public relations? That 
seems to be the ob jective. 

Mr. Vorys. How is that handled now in the State Department and 
in the Army / 

Mr. DuVau. Well, I don’t know, sir. We have the authority to pay 
claims up to $1,000 now, which comes within the provision in our 
appropriation language. That, in effect, we believe, ‘authorizes us to 
use any part of our regular appropriation for this purpose. 

We would think, if we had this authority, we could use our existing 
regular appropriations to settle claims up to $5,000. 

Mr. Vorys. That is, you would not contemplate that the insurance 
or bond feature or emergency medical expenses or the payment of tort 
claims would hg ais a ific additional appropriations ? 

Mr. Du Var. No,s 

Mr. Vorys. “Ti ae be worked out later in restoring any funds that 
might have been reduced ? 

Mr. DuVau. We would just reprogram and use some of our existing 
appropriation. 

Mr. Vorys. This proposed bill says “emergency medical expenses.” 
I can see that when a person has appendicitis or an automobile acci- 
dent, a stranger in this country. a at you would have to do something 
about it. On the other hand, I can see how this also would easily 
creep into a form of health ba accident insurance, which it seems 
to me ought to be provided some other way. 
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Mr. DuVau. We seek to persuade them, and we have been, I think, 
pretty uniformly successful, to take out a small policy covering this 
sort of illness, and so on, in this country at their own expense up to 

$1,000. 

Just occasionally you would have, I think, a case where the insurance 
didn’t cover it for some reason or other. We have one of those cases 
kicking around now. It is a small one, $35, but the insurance our 
local had didn’t cover it. The doctor here would like to be paid. We 
can’t pay it. 

We also feel occasionally you may run into the situation you men- 
tioned, an emergency operation, or an automobile accident, where 
$1,000 wouldn’t cover all costs. We certainly intend to continue to 
apply this policy of ours of seeking to have the people take out at their 
own expense insurance policies. 

Mr. Vorys. This $35, was this an emergency ? 

Mr. DuVat. No; this was just a sic kness the man deve loped here. 
However, the insurance company maintained that he didn’t incur 
that illness here, that it was a flareup of something that occurred 
prior to his coming here and wouldn’t pay. 

Mr. Vorys. That wouldn’t be covered ‘under “emergency medical 
expenses”. The Korean instance you give is one where you say you 
didn’t have existing authority, even though you could pay tort claims 
up to $1,000. That means you want authority to pay claims which are 
not claims against the United States at all, but where it is just a nice 
thing diplomatically to pay somebody’s bills? 

Mr. DuVat. That is right, sir. Of course, the armed services have 
this same provision on the theory, in meritorious cases, it is worth it to 
this country to pay small claims rather than creating a lot of resent- 
ment in a foreign country. 

To go back to this question of this person who became ill here, I 
think we would not construe emergency with quite as strict a definition 
as you are giving it. We would say that if he was away from home 
and became ill, I think we would apply that to any sort of illness that 
occurred here. It would be an emergency to him because he wouldn't 
be near his sources of credit. 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, the State Department has author- 
ity to settle tort claims which is somewhat comparable to the authority 
of the armed services? ] thought we did that last year. 


STATEMENT OF FRED T. TEAL, ASSISTANT LEGAL ADVISER, OFFICE 
OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Trav. Mr. Chairman, I think I could answer that. The State 
Department does not now have authority similar to what the Army 
has. The State De partment has authority now, which it obt: anid last 
year in its so-called point-of-order legislation, to settle claims under 
the domestic Tort Claims Act in accordance with the provisions of 
that act. That is the same authority which I believe USLA has in its 
appropriation language. The only difference between the Depart 
ment and USIA is the State Department got its authority in basic 
legislation last year and the USLA still carries it in its appropriation 
language. 

Mr. Vorys. And the limit is $5,000? 

Mr. Tear. No; the limit is $1,000. 
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Mr. Vorys. Under the point-of-order legislation we passed last 
year { 

Mr. Teau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DuVau. One advantage we think of this claims authority is: 
Let's suppose the driver of that jeep had been an American. While 
| don’t think obviously he would have been imprisoned, he would have 
been put to the difficulty of going into court, and we think this sort 
of authority would keep our Americans out of local courts. 

Mr. Vorys. The State Department is not limited under its author- 
ity to claims against an individual in the State Department, is it? 
The authority is for any claim against the United States; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Tran. That is not entirely correct, sir. It has to be a claim 
against the United States arising out of a negligent act of an officer 
or employee in the performance of his official duties. 

Mr. Vorys. Of whom ? 

Mr. Trav. Of an officer or employee of the Department of State. 

Mr. Vorys. The point I am bringing out is that these settlements, 
which would not be necessarily of a stric tly legal nature but of a diplo- 
matic nature, would require diplomatic appraisal to be made by the 
USTA. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was going to say that the Chair is now going 
to be strict in enforcing the 5-minute rule, and it hasn’t been. But Mr. 
Gordon has asked that we try to be on the floor promptly at 12, because 
he hopes to bring up his resolution on Spain and NATO. TI would 
like to get around once. We will adjourn promptly at 12, and if 
there are other questions we will try to arrange for Mr. DuVal to come 
back, or however you would like to have it, “until you get all the an- 
swers, ‘See Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiry. I want to go over 2 or 3 of these points, Mr. DuVal. 

\n the bottom of page 2, where you request an increase in the per 
‘ie m from $10 to $15, estimating an annual cost of $1,300, how many 
people are covered under that, do you know ? 

Mr, DuVau. Yes, sir. I am talking now only to the Agency’s 
$1,000 portion of this estimated annual cost of $1,300. ; 

We have on the Advisory Commission 7 members, and we have 
> Advisory Committees. One is the Committee on Cultural Informa- 
tion with 14 members—at least, that is the contemplated membership. 
It isn’t completely staffed now. We have the Broadcast Advisory 
Committee with 12 members. Do you want me to show you how we 
work out that $1,000 ? 

Mr. Benriey. Seven, 14, and 12? 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, sir; each of them meet a different number of days 
“ vear. For instance, the Cultural Committee’s 14 members meet 
S days a vear, times $5. 

Mr. Bentiry. We will leave that for the moment. Now, at the 
hottom of page 3, amendment 6, as you have it numbered here, “alien 
employees : assigned for duty outside their country of residence, or for 
participation in activities under the act”; just who does that cover ? 

Mr. DuVau. Participants in activities under the act, sir, relate to 
exchange employees, if I am correct. I see Mr. Teal is nodding his 
head. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Not necessarily in this country ? 

Mr, Trau. We have no participants under the act other than for- 
eigners in this country or Americans in other countries. 

Mr. Brenttey. How many people would be covered under this 
section ? 

Mr. Du Vat. Of our people ? 

Mr. Bentiry. How many people would be covered under the 
$27,000? 

Mr. DuVat. So far as the Agency is concerned, of the $27,000, our 
share of the estimated cost is $2,000. 

Mr. Benritey. How many State Department people are covered 
under the $25,000 ? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Ritry. We estimate 25 cases, averaging $700 a case. $400 of 
that $700 will be for the travel and attendant, where the exchange has 
to have a medical attendant to go with him, and $300 average for the 
medical expenses of the individual exchangee, over and above his 
insurance. The exchangees now take out insurance, a $750 to $1,000 
policy. We have a couple of different policies. This provision is to 
cover those unusual expenses over and above the insurance, and the 
cost of accompanying attendants, where that is needed. We have 
had some cases where this was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thirty-five cases and an average of $700 apiece? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes, sir. Our anticipated program was somewhat 
larger, and to be perfectly fair with this committee we have estimated 
3D cases. 

Mr. Bentiey. You mean to say your program is more than twice 
the size—— 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir; it isn’t. We just want to be on the safe side. 
We will only spend what is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you. Now, No. 7, travel expenses of de- 
pendents coming to this country, $50,000. 1 believe you estimated 34 
dependents ? 

Mr. DuVatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. That comes to about $1,400 ? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. $1,500, I think, is the estimate of the cost of 
bringing a dependent from the Far East, and $1,350 would bring a 
dependent from the Near East. 

Mr. Benttey. Is that only in the United States, again ? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir; this is only to the United States, here at the 
Voice headquarters. 

Mr. Bentiey. You don’t take an alien from one country and put 
him in another country ¢ 

Mr. DuVatu. Very rarely. At least, this $50,000 is based only on 
our intention to bring people here for Voice purposes. I wouldn’t 
want to exclude the possibility in the future that we would want to use 
this authority to, let us say, persuade a Filipino local to work for us 
in some other country of Southeast Asia, by paying for the travel of 
his dependents as well as of himself. 

I could visualize the situation where a Filipino employee of this 
type would be very helpful to us in other Southeast Asian countries 
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where we couldn’t persuade him to take a job there unless we could 
also move his dependents. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. One brief clarifying question. Does that $1,500 
include the round-trip transportation ? 

Mr. DuVau. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What kind of transportation do you use to 
bring them? I have had occasion to purchase tickets from the Far 
East, and you can get one on the tourist flight for about $500. 

Mr. Riey. I would say $1,500 would be ‘about the aver age figure 
from the Far East and Asia. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. One way? 

Mr. Rirey. Round trip. There is an average on a worldwide basis 
of $1,500. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would say $1,500 would give you first-class 
round trip. 

Mr. Ritry. I expect it would. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I thought that ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Bentiey. How long do you usually, when you bring those 
people to the United States, keep them here? 

Mr. DcVau. For a 2-year term. After 2 years they seem to lose 
their freshness in the language and, ideally, I think in some cases we 
would return them and seek to get t others who are fresher in the 
language. On the other hand, that is not a rule and we have kept 
some longer than that. 

Mr. Bentiey. One question about this amendment in section 10 
about the tort claims. In going back to the example you referred to in 
Korea a little while ago, what was the amount that man was liable 
for, that driver? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. $333. 

Mr. Bentiry. W hy weren't vou able to pay him under existing 
authority for claims up to $1,000? 

Mr. DuVau. Because under the appropriation language as it pres- 
ently stands we can pay these claims only where the United States, if 
a private party, would have been liable under the law of the place. 
We couldn’t find the United States, if a private party, would have 
been liable in that situation. In other words, we were stopped by the 
authority as it now stands. 

Mr. Bentiey. In other words, you are asking for authority to pay 
claims even if this Government or employees are not liable ? 

Mr. DuVau. That would be right, sir. Of course, we would ex- 
ercise it only in cases where the mission advised us and urged it for 
the purpose of maintaining good public relations, and so on, in that 
country. I might say, Mr. V orys, we wouldn’t make the decision to 
pay this sort of claim for diplom: itic reasons. That would be recom- 
mended to us by the mission. Obviously, in all cases it would be 
checked out with the embassy staff there and would not be submitted 
unless they felt it was desirable to do so. 

Mr. Bentiry. On what basis do you arrive at your $7,000 figure? 

Mr. DuVat. The $7,000 cost includes $5,000 cost for the Agency 
and for the Department $2,000. 

During the last year or so we have had 21 claims come in of varying 
amounts from $35 or less, I guess, up to $1,000, the most we could pay, 
totaling something under $4,000. And using that as a basis, we 
simply picked a round figure of $5,000. 
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Mr. Bentiey. You could get one good-sized claim and wipe that all 
out ¢ 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, sir; we could. Under the provisions here, where 
the payment exceeds $2,500, it would only be made by approval, in our 

case, of the Director of the Agency. I can assure you that we would 
handle settlement of these claims in the higher levels on a very tight 
basis. 

Mr. Bentiry. I have some questions, like Mr. Vorys, but I think 
my time has run out. 

Mr. Haysof Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Bentley. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiock. No questions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I think you ought to go ahead with vour questions, and 
I will come in at the end. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If you have pertinent questions, go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Jupp. I was wondering why you needed to bring these trans- 
lators and language specialists from the Far East, for example? Do 
vou remember what countries those are? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. That would cover Thailand, Japan, Korea, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Burma, and Indonesia. All of them are coun- 
tries where we would have considerable difficulty in getting Ameri- 
cans with the qualifications we need. 

Mr. Jupp. Aren’t there enough Japanese in this country who are 
first-rate linguists? You want them primarily for their linguistic 
ability ! ¢ 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, and with a real colloquial knowledge of the lan- 
guage. So that in making broadcasts for us over the Voice of Amer- 
ica these people would sound to their listeners in these countries like 
someone they would meet in the street. We don’t want someone who 
has been here for several years and may have lost some of the col- 
loquialisms. They tell me in the Voice that they can’t get the quality 
of persons skilled in these languages they need. 

Mr. Jupp. This is a complaint that one hears about the Voice all 
over the world. The recipients, the listeners complain in many coun- 
tries that our people talk to them over the Voice with an accent or 
something that sounds as if it is a foreigner, not one of their own 
people. If this is the means of correcting that, it is justified, because 
to give a broadcast that makes people suspicious that is a phoney, is 
worse than no broadcast at all. 

Mr. Du Vat. That certainly is the intent here. 

Mr. Jupp. I have one larger question. Suppose the Kremlin had an 
internal squabble and ¢ disintegr ated and Eastern Europe was freed and 
over a period of 5 vears the present threat that is requiring us to do 
all these kinds of things we never did previously was dissipated. I 
rather suspect that the Congress of the United States would discon- 
tinue this whole agency. I am just speaking hypothetically, but what 
then would happen to the people who have been given this stature, 
this tenure and permanence under this legislation ? 

Mr. DuVau. They would just have to find other jobs, Mr. Judd. 
That is all there would be to it. 

Mr. Jupp. It would be a reduction in force on a grand scale, and 
they would have no tenure under those conditions ? 
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Mr. DuVau. Absolutely not. If the appropriations were cut, they 
would go out. I would like to make the point, however, sir, that even 
if the Soviet menace vanished it seems to me that there is a relevant 
and useful place for a United States information program in the 
areas of the free world, to straighten out differences of opinion and 
misunderstanding of our policies. 

I think these will always occur, and even among our friends. There 
couldn’t be a clearer instance than the Suez situation, I suppose, of a 
difference of opinion occurring among friends. I think the informa- 
tion program should be continued, undoubtedly, I suppose, on a re- 
duced scale. It would be our feeling that there is a use for this pro- 
gram, the Information program as an instrument of foreign policy 
regardless of how the world turns. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not so sure of that. But we can cross that bridge 
when we come to it. I, myself, feel that for any ordinary, long-term 
program, long-term conduct of our foreign policy, the less confusion 
or the fewer cooks there are in the broth, to change the figure, the 
more satisfactory our public relations are. The biggest problem that 
most people complain about abroad is confusion with respect to what 
our policy is. I think that may be due to the fact that we have so 
many voices speaking for us. In normal times of peace, where there 
aren’t the pressures for quick action, I just wonder whether it isn’t 
better to explain things more slowly through the normal channels that 
worked pretty well for the first 150 years of our life. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Your comments have caused the Chair to desire 
to make a couple of observations. I wouldn’t worry too much about 
the liquidation of the Agency, because I just heard yesterday that 
while the RFC had been liquidated some years ago it still has some 400 
employees on its staff. 

The second observation is caused by something Mr. DuVal said, and 
that is if the USIA succeeds and explains to the British our strange 
position on the Suez then IT would like you to come around and spend 
some time with me because I would like to have it explained, too. 

Mr. DuVau. Of course, sir, we feel there are limits on what an 
information program can do, 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t think I will be seeing you, because I 
think you will be a long time getting it explained to the British from 
what I hear from them. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. DuVa. May I make just one more point? I just wanted to 
say that last year we asked our ambassadors to give us some comments 
on the information program and their analysis about our people over 
there. Most of them felt that it was a highly useful arm of their own 
activity. It was a way of getting their job done. That is under the 
present world conditions. The tenor of the reports would incline me 
to believe that they would not want to abandon this because this is a 
way of doing their job in the field at their own posts. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly other governments do it, because Turkish In- 
formation Agency reports, Greek Information Agency reports, Aus- 
trian Information Agency reports, Korean Information Agenc vy re- 
ports come to my desk. 


Mr. Bentiry. How many of them do you read ? 
Mr. Jupp. None, generally. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I wanted to ask how many other countries have com- 
parable information services and, in general, how they are organized. 

Mr. DuVat. I don’t have that handy. The British have quite a 
large information program. I think that our last estimate is that 
they spend the equivalent of something over $30 million a year on it, 
including the BBC. 

The French have a.sizable information program. 

Mr. Vorys. You mean, including the domestic BBC ? 

Mr. Du Vat. The BBC external broadcasting services. The French 
have one, though I can’t give you any Agures on that. Obviously, our 
enemies, the Soviets and the Chinese, have a very, very large infor- 
mation operation. It is hard to figure out ex: actly at what level they 
operate. It is probably on a scale of billions, if you talk about propa- 
ganda internal and external. It is probably on the scale of hundreds 
of millions, of four, five or six hundred millions, if you talk about 
external propaganda operations to the free world. 

I can’t tell you at this moment how the British organize themselves 
or the French information service organizes itself. We can supply 
that for the record. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. John, did you ever see the magazine the Russians 
put out, a slick paper color magazine, monthly, sort of a propaganda 
magazine extolling the virtues of life in the Soviet Union? When 
I went to Moscow ‘they had them on the plane in every language you 
could think of. We had no hostess until we got to Leningrad, and 
the only thing she did when she got on was to find out what language 
you spoke and hand you one of these magazines. 

I couldn’t find anything in Russia that corresponded to the pictures 
in the magazine. But if you saw the magazine and made a judgment 
from that, you would think it was a great place to be. It was really 
a professional job. It was as interesting as Life magazine. The 
photographs were excellent. I just happen to know they do that one 
thing. 

Mr. Vorys. I wonder where that circulates? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am told it circulates in all of the Iron Curtain 
countries, all of the satellite nations, and some of the other nations 
in Western Europe. People told me on the plane that you can find 
them in the Scandinavian countries, and eve ; as far west as France. 
I had never seen one before. 

Mr. Vorys. Was this in English 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. My copy was in English. The fellow next 
me had one in French, and the fellow in front, one in German. 

rhey were identical except as to the language. 

Mr. DuVat. In Japan, when I was there, they showed me s amples 
of what I think they said were 40 or 50 different Soviet magazines, 
and Red Chinese magazines and periodicals that were coming into 
Japan then. This was one of our research people, and he told me that 
some of these very slick, glossy numbers were translated not only into 
English but into 5 or 10 other languages worldwide. The cost of just 
this magazine operation in Japan was approximately the cost of our 
entire USIS operation in Japan, radio, motion pictures, the periodi- 

s, the press. The salaries of our people, everything we did in Japan 
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in 1956, was about equal to the cost of preparing and distributing these 
magazines, gs one aspect of the Russian Soviet information program. 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t know how often you do it, but I would have 
thought in presenting your case for your appropriations you would 
have at hand what other countries are doing and the approximation 
of what they spend on it. Then I might have thought you would have 
had at hand the w ay they are organized i in the various countries. 

Mr. DuVau. We did have the material, and we gave out a number 
of samples, which were interesting, to the Sube ommittee on Appro- 
priations. However, I am not able to state how the British, French, 
and the other countries operate their information program. We could 
certamly give you that. 

(The information requested appears on p. 82. 

Mr. Vorys. Going back to the question that Mr. Judd raised, as I 
understood, these 11 that you wanted to bring, you wanted to bring 
them to Washington and they had 34 dependents? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir: 16 employees would have an estimated 3 
dependents. 

Mr. Vorys. And you want to bring them to Washington ? 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, sir: that is where the Voice headquarters is. 

Mr. Vorys. Do the Voice broadcasts for all over the world originate 
here / 

Mr. DuVau. In the main, sir. We also originate a number of pro- 
grams in Munich, the Voice relay base there, but that wouldn’t cover 
these particular broadcasts to the Far East. Munich broadeasts are 
largely in the satellite languages direc te Je the East European satel- 
lites and in Russian directed at the U. S. S. R. 

To a limited degree there are other what we call radio-packaging 
centers in the Near East which record programs on tapes or platters, 
and those programs are put on the air from the courier, our transmit- 
ter ship anchored off Rhodes. In the main, however, we originate 
most of our radio programs here in Washington. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have any broadcasting station in the Far East? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. We have relay bases in the Philippines and 
Okinawa and Ceylon. But they are relay bases. They pick up pro- 
grams from this country and relay them, as ‘the name indicates. 
The y don’t originate exce pt toa minor degree. 

Mr. Vorys. One comment. The criticism we have heard on the 
Voice is not only what Dr. Judd mentions in the character of the Voice, 
that it doesn’t sound like a home-town fellow. This arrangement, of 
course, would take care of that. But we also hear that the material 
is out of touch with what is going on in the country. I have heard 
suggestions that there ought to be more stuff originate right in the 
neighborhood. I don’t see how anybody could get up an around-the- 
( Le k commentary on the Far East very well from Washington. 

Mr. DuVau. There is a great deal to what you say, sir. Of course, 
Hong Kong, that post is used by us to pick up information about what 

the Chinese are doing and get it back to us in Washington, to the 
Voice in Washington, as quickly as possible so that they will have 
current broadcast material. 

In the free-world countries we do a lot with local radio programs. 
The USIS posts develop local programs and place them on local sta- 
tions, either attributed to us or otherwise. That, of course, isn’t pos- 
sible where you have the Curtain countries, and the only way we can 
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get at them is to broadcast either from here or some post as near as 
possible, such as Munich. 

Mr. Vorys. One other question, of course, that occurs on this matter 
is that, of the hundreds of millions of people in these areas that you 
have mentioned, you ought to be able to get 16 who could come for 2 
years who don’t have over 2 dependents apiece. I would think it 
might be possible to get some bachelors or women workers and not 
have these dependents come. I don’t think you need to worry about 
the round trip, because I think they would probably like to stay, and 
I wouldn’t blame them. 

Mr. DuVat. Their visas are only good while they are working here, 
and the visas of their families are on the same basis. As soon as they 
stop working for us, their visas expire. I am sure our people try to 
secure bachelors, if possible. I can only believe they have found by 
experience that most of these people are married and have an average 
of two children. 

Mr. Vorys. As soon as they start working for you, they start to 
hunt up some Congressman to see if they can’t continue to work, « 
get a visa, or something like that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If they are single, they try to marry some 
American citizen. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketzuy. No questions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benttey. I still don’t understand why it is necessary to bring 
these alien employees here, period. If they are used primarily in 
broadcasting, why can’t their messages or talks or programs be re- 
corded in the country of residence, flown back here and put on the air 
here? 

Mr. DuVav. Because all the programing and the preparation goes 
on here in Washington, and I think it would just be impossible to 
arrange the programs and coordinate them with people scattered 
somewhere in 8 or 10 countries in the Near and Far East and come 
out with anything sensible and timely. I think you would have to 
have their people here to see that they understand the script, voice 
them properly, and so on. 

Mr. Bentiey. You could always check the messages when they 
are returned to you? 

Mr. DuVat. I think as an administrative matter it would be almost 
impossible to handle it with your people thousands of miles away 
and your script material prepared here, which would be the case. 

Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman yield? I talked about 24-hour 
coverage. Are your relay stations and your stations here in operation 
24 hours? 

Mr. Du Va. We are in operation here 24 hours a day. I think our 
total hours are well over that. 

Mr. Vorys. I was thinking of the mechanics to carry out Mr. 
Bentley’s suggestion. If you put out in English what you wanted to 
have said from the Japanese station, they might relay it in English 
and then have a fellow right there pick it up and translate it. As 
I understand, another of your problems is to have somebody who 
is not a local or a nation: il double check and see if the announcer is 
saying over the air what he is supposed to. That exercise could be 
carried on at the relay station, it seems to me. 
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Mr. Bent ey. It would seem to me to be a way of saving some 
money. I frankly don’t like the $50,000. I am not questioning the 
fact that it might cost that money, but I just don’t like the idea be- 
hindit. I think you could make some saving on that. 

Mr. DuVat. I think you would get into more expense if you tried 
to set up a little production operation, say, in Okinawa. I think by 
the time you send 2 or 3 people out there to supervise the locals you 
are going to have broadcast from there, you might run into more 
expense than this way. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In other words, you would have to have a pro- 
duction staff at every one of these local stations that you don’t have 
now ¢ 

Mr. DuVat. That is right. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. A script staff, and so on. In other words, your 
script business is all here and the only thing that you have out there 
are the people who operate the mechanical contrivances ¢ 

Mr. DuVatu. Yes, sir; that is generally true. 

Mr. Vorys. I have a question along another line. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let’s see if Mr. Zablocki has any questions. Do 
vou have any questions? 

Mr. Zasiockt. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I have had an opportunity to glance over some informa- 
tion that the Agency has sent up on reasons for separation of Foreign 
Service American employees. I understand the only data that you 
have is from July 1955 through January 1957. But based on that 
data, on the summary sheet, for instance, I am referring to these 
so you can refer to them, when you look at the separations since July 
of 1955, the separations in classes 11, 12, and 13, there were 51 of them, 
but they would not be affected by this proposed legislation because 
they aren’t in the FSO or USIO class. 

It seems to me, therefore, we ought to concentrate on classes 1 to 10, 
whose separations might be because they didn’t have the chance to 
become a USIO. I find that out of 124 separations, there were 7 who 
were dissatisfied with the post or position, one resigned “no suitable 
Agency position available,” and that would be 8 who might conceiv- 
ably be in a situation where — were quitting because they couldn’t 
ea USIO. Then there were 13 who accepted FSO appointments. 

Were any of those FSO appointees transferred or loaned back to 


the USLA? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Hoornacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Ilow many of them? It seems to me those who were 
loaned back, plus those eight, would be the only ones involved in this 
legislation. If you don’t have it there, would you get that? I realize 
the time is short. 

Mr, Hoornacix. We do have that information, Mr. Vorys. From 
the list of people who resigned from the United States Information 
Agency to accept an FSO appointment, the following are now on loan 
to the United States Information Agence y. I might point out that 
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there are two different periods involved. You mention 13 accepted 
FSO emia in the period July 1955 to the end of the 1956 
calendar year. The 25 USLA employees who resigned to accept an 
FSO eucishmneet covers the period August 1953 to January 1957. 
The list now on loan is from the “August 1953 to Januar y 1957” table. 

Mr. Vorys. Out of the 25 that were on loan? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. How many are there? 

Mr. Hoornactr. May I read the list. Mr. Manell in Brussels; Mr. 
Olson in Oslo; Mr. Fleischer in Vienna; Mr. Donhauser in The 
Ilague; Mr. Horner. 

Mr. Vorys, going down the list those are the ones which from my 
memory were 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Gentlemen, I have another urgent message from 

the Chairman. I think we had better stand adjourned. We will 
continue this at a later date when we can get a convenient time. 

Mr. Vorys. May I comment as we adjourn that tentatively it would 
look as if there are only 8 in the last year and a half who quit because 
they were dissatisfied with the post or position or there was no suit- 
able Agency position available, and these five whose names have just 
been given to us have gotten FSO positions and are back on loan and 
are apparently happily serving. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Hoofnagle supplied 2 more names to the above 
list, making a total of 7, as follows: Mr. Friemark and Mr. Ted Olson 
in Greece.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think you could go a little beyond that. I 
think some of the 21 quit to go into private industry, and some of the 
7 went back to the university and some of the others might have quit 
because they didn’t have tenure and went somewhere else. I don’t 
know how you can arrive at that figure, but it seems to me in all 
fairness 

Mr. DuVat. I think I can say that many of them were not specifi- 
cally asked this question when they left the Agency. 

Mr. Vorys. If they weren’t asked in the last year and a half that 
this legislation or this proposal has been pending, and if the Agency 
dosen’t have that information, then it seems to me the Agency is draw- 
ing a long bow in coming up and saying it can’t continue efficiently be- 
cause there is no future in it, if only 8 people are known to be involved. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following lovinatien: has been submitted for the record :) 








SUMMARY STATEMENT REGARDING THE BRITISH OVERSEAS INFORMATION SYSTEM 


The British overseas.information system is considerably decentralized. While 
the British system is responsible for overseas information activities in behalf 
of the United Kingdom generally similar in nature and type to those carried 
out for this country by the United States Information Agency, Great Britain’s 
overseas information program is conducted by the following different 
instrumentalities : 

(a) The External Services of the British Broadcasting Corporation (BB(¢ 

(b) The Information Services of the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office and 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

(c) The British Council. 

Generally speaking, the purposes of British information activities are similar 
to those of the inform: ition program of the United States: to give other peoples 
a knowledge and understanding of British objectives, life and culture, and to 
provide support for British foreign policy. Another important purpose of 
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sritish overseas information operations is to encourage a favorable reception 
for Great Britain’s export trade. 

Total appropriations for British overseas information operations, as conducted 
by the above instrumentalities, have run at the following levels for recent fiscal 
years (April 1 to March 31): 

1954—55—£10,230,000 (approximately $28,644,000). 

1955-56—£10,630,000 (approximately $28,764,000). 


1956-57—£11,700,000 (approximately $32,760,000). 
British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) 

The British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) is an independent public cor- 
poration incorporated under royal charter. The external (overseas radio broad- 
easting) services of the BBC are financed by an annual governmental grant-in- 
aid. While the domestic radio broadcasting service of the BBC is operated 
completely independent of the governmental control, the corporation receives 
policy guidance from interested offices of the British Government in connection 
with its overseas broadcasts. Thus, policy guidance on broadcasts to colonial 
areas is received from the Colonial Office, on broadcasts to Commonwealth 
eountries from the Commonwealth Relations Office, and on broadcasts to all 
other countries from the Foreign Office. Policy guidance is of a very general 
character and within the framework of policy the corporation has broad dis- 
cretion to develop and broadcast programs. 


Information Services of the Colonial Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office 
and the Foreign Office 

The Colonial Office has an information organization and carries out informa- 
tion activities for the colonial territories, such as Hong Kong, Nigeria, ete. The 
Commonwealth Relations Office has an information organization and carries 
out information activities for Australia, New Zealand, and the other common- 
wealth countries. For all other countries of the world the Information Service 
of the British Foreign Office has responsibility. The Foreign Office in London 
includes an Information Policy Department responsible for policy guidance in 
connection with overseas information operations. In the field the information 
services work through the British embassies, consulates, and independent infor- 
mation offices. 

The information services disseminate information on current British policies, 
economic conditions, and the like. Material used includes policy statements of 
Government leaders, press releases, background stories, and so on. 

The British Council 

Like the BBC, the British Council is an independent public corporation incor- 
porated under royal charter. Its main business is to promote cultural relations 
between the United Kingdom on the one hand, and the British colonies, the 
Commonwealth nations and other foreign countries on the other hand. It main- 
tains overseas libraries, stocks them with books and other types of publications, 
distributes films abroad, holds expositions and displays of fine arts, conducts 
English teaching abroad and subsidizes tours of cultural attractions, such as 
the ballet, theater and the like. 

The British Council is financed primarily by parliamentary grants in the 
budgets voted for the Foreign Office, Commonwealth Relations Office, and the 
Colonial Office. 

Although organizationally independent, powers of the Council are vested in 
an executive committee, certain members of which are nominated by heads of 
various Government departments, including the Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Commonwealth Relations and the Colonies. Hence, to the extent appro- 
priate in the field of cultural relations, governmental policy guidance is available 
at the top level. 
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